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THE ACADEMY. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


(ef SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1893, Paice Bl 
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SOCIETY FOR ‘PROMOTING CHRIST IAN KNOW LE ‘GE. 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” and the VERDICT of the THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 
ne ag ae py the ae H. SAYCE, Queen’s College, “= Rag ag TIME. By Professor C. V. Boys, ABS. M., F. R. Ss. 


SIDE LIGHTS on CHURCH HISTORY. _HISTORY of OUR SECRET FRIENDS and FOES. Expanded. from 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. By the Rev. E. L, CUTTS, D.D. Demy Svo, cloth Lectures delivered before Popular Audiences in Lendon, Edinburgh, and elsewhere. 
boards, 6s. [Resdy shortly. Prof. PERCY F, FRANKLAND, F.R.S. With numerous Ulustrations, Post Svo, ek ih 


boards, 2s, 6d. 
THE LIFE of GEORGE HE T, of BEMERTON. | ; 
Ears, of GEORGE HERBER COLOUR. By Captain Abney, F.RS. With numerous 
[A new life of Herbert, in which a minute i inquiry into his career, and the times in which he | Diagrams. Tost Svo, cloth boards, 2s 


lived, has brought many new facts to light. | ‘COAL. By Professor R. Meldola. With numerous 


Diagrams. Tas 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 
BUN CENTURY. Oy o. DabNEnY ba gree pha had INETEENTH | —— of PLANTS. B y Professor, Marshall Ward. 
vo, clo oards, 5s ith numerous Tlustrations ‘ost Svo, cloth boards, 2 


[ The lives selected are the following :—Archbishop Tait ; Patteson, the Martyr-Bishop ; the | 
Earl of Shaftesbury ; Bishop Daniel Wilson ; Arnold, of Bugte ; Bishop Wilberforce ; George | TIME and TIDE : a Romance of the Moon. Second Edition, 


Moore, the Philanthropist ; Hannington, the East African hero; and Bishop Selwyn. | oe i ep he ag ~ oie ae FE, Sagal Aaivenetane ee De. 
VERSES. By Christina G. Rossetti. Reprinted from The STORY of 2 TINDER-BOX. By the late Charles Meymott 
ee ee on op — *The Ag nn Pong A —— ” Small post svo. | TIDY, M.B.MLS., F.C.S. With numerous Hiustrations. Post svo, cloth boards, 2s. 
e ack on hanc-mace paper, clo’ OaIds, JS y 
_ ‘THE BIRTH and CROWTH of WORLDS, A Lecture by 


THE FACE of the DEEP. A Devotional Commentary on | Professor GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Tost Svo, cloth boards, 
a eee eee BUBBLES, ‘and the FORCES which MOULD THEM 
emy Svo, cloth boards, 7s. 6 | : : 4 
> pve aniwighe | Being a Course of Three Lectures delivered at the London Institution in December, 1889, 
EARLY CHRISTIAN MISSIONS of IRELAND, SCOTLAND) yan ti tin. “juskdhu, chat bean. oie DPN AES AES BB 
and ENGLAND. By Mra. RUNDLE CHARLES, Author of ‘The Chronicles of the é igen ‘ : 4p Signed ~ hen 
Schénberg Cotta Family,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 'SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British 


ssor d. PERRY, M.E., D.de., 


BUTLER’S “ANALOGY” and MODERN THOUGHT. By) eee ee add eee ta. 


the Rev. A. R. EAGAR, D.D.,T.C.D. Post Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. ‘THE MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Professor 
DIOCESAN HISTORIES SODOR and MAN. By A. W.! GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.8., F.G.8. With several Mlustrations, Post Svo, 
MOORE. Fcap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 3s | cloth boards, 2s. 6d. _ Y BRITAIN 
HOLY SCRIPTURE—HUMAN, PROGRESSIVE, DIVINE. EARL . 
By the Rev. IT. STERLING BERRY, D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. |'NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. Feap. &ve, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6 
PHILIP. JACOB SPENEE. , An important Rpigode in the|ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scart 
LESSONS from EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY.| \CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor _— sivas 8vo, with 
Three Lectures delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral, by the Rev. Canon BROWNE, B.D., “ an a oe —— nd in a small compass.” —Dirily Chronit 


D.C.L. Small post Svo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
A KEY to the EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Being a Course *OS?-NOBMAN hy me a Foreig a0 Influences upon ‘<—~ 


of Lectures delivered in Bristol Cathedral, by the late Ven. J. P. NORRIS, D.D. HENRY G. HEWLETT. Feap. svo, cloth boards, 


Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 
THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
SELECT FABLES from LA FONTAINE. For the Use of FRENCH LITER ATURE. By the late Gustave Masson, 


the Young. Beautifully Illustrated in Colours, by M. B. de Monvel. Oblong ‘to, cloth 


boards, 6s. B.A., Assistant Master and Librerian of Harrow 0), Feap. Sve, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
ROMANCE of LOW LIFE AMONGST PLANTS: Facts| ANGLO- SAXON LITERATURE, By the Rev. Prof. Earle. 

apd Phenomena of Crypt: gamie Vegetation. By M, C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D., A.L.8. Fea vo, cloth boards 

Se ee ee ‘SLAVONIC LITERATURE, By W. BR. Morfill, M.A. 
VEGETABLE WASPS and PLANT WORMS. By M. C one Tod . wits = men Para adi iin niz bk introduction to a systematic study of Slavonic litera 

COOKE, M.A., LL.D., A.L.8. Llustrated. Post Svo, cloth boards, 5s. | gure.” — Scotsman pars ’ - 
FREAKS and MARVELS of PLANT LIFE; or, Curiosities 

of Vegetation. By M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D., A.L.8. With numerous Illustrations. AW CIENT HISTORY FRO M THE MONUMENTS. 


Post Svo, cloth boards, 6s. This Serirs of Books is chiefly intended t» illustrate the Sacred Scriptures by the results 


TOILERS in the SEA. By M. C. Cooke, M.A., LL D, ALLS. | of recent Monuinental Htesearchies in the East. 

With numerovs Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth boards, 5s, SIN AI F ti Fou. +h Ee ven —— t th p t 
A. rrom the Fourth by jan Dynasty to erresen 
WAYSIDE SXETCHES. By Prof. Hulme, F.LS., F.S.A. Day. By the late HENRY SPENCE PALMES. A ew Ag Revised throughsut, 


With numerous Dlustrations. Crown Svo, cloth beards, 5s. by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE. 


PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE of FRANCE. By the Rev ASSYRIA. From the Earliest Times to the Fall of Nineveh. 
H. I. BISHOP, M.A. With numerous Engravings. Oblong ato, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. : By the late GEORGE SMITH, of the British Museum. , 
STAR ATLAS. Gives all the Stars from 1 to 65 magnitude BABYLONIA (The History of). By the late George Smith. 

batmgen the North Pole and 34° South Declination, ang a ich ead adapted trom the | EGYPT. From the Earliest Times to B.C. 300. By the late 


German of Dr. KLEIN, OF the Rev. E. McCLURE, M.A. New yr brought up 4 $. BIRCH, LL.D. 

date. Imp. dto, with 18 Charts and 80 pages Illustrative Letterpress. Cuiot 

buards, 7s. 6d, ‘PERSIA. From the Earliest Period to the Arab Conquest, 
*,° It was by this Atlas that Dr. Ayperson discovered the new Star in Auriga. By the late W. 8. W. VAUX, MLA, 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.: 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, ©.C. 
BRIGHTON: 135, NORTH STREET, 
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CATALOGUES 


456 FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & co., 37, Souo Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post , free on application. 





(QGURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


| 
| 


pew offered at greatly Reduced Prices. 

A NEW CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 

e ges), oak gratis and post free to any address. 

In m. # many important Works in Travel, History, Biography, 

The ponony ngling, Sport, and Natural. listory, 
Magazines, and over 1,400 Chea 

A SPECTAL CATALOGUE of Ancient and Modern Books, including 
Rare and Curious Works in various Classes of Literature, post free. 
Poveias & Fou tts, Bookselle rs, 9, C astle- street, | Edinburgh. 














SS == 
TABLE OF CONTENTS PAGE | 
Hexry Vizerec.y’s Reminiscences, by F. Hawks 
Jover’s History or rut Post Orrice, by W. 
Cor RINEY - 456 | 
_ —4 + Jour NEY rHROUG " Yeuex, by Perc Y Avpue- = | 
. we 
Mn. Pratr’s "Poxms, by Mies Esa D’ Esterre Keruixc 458 
Bery’s History or tue Roman Emrine, by F. T. 
Ricnarps ° ° ° . ° » 459 
New Nove s, by J. A. None . ° . ° : - 459 
Girt Books . e e ° e ° ° ° 161 
Nores anp News ° ° ° ° ° ° - 462 | 
Tn Forticomtxe MAGAZINES ‘ ° e e ‘ 462 
University Jorrine: ° e ° ° . ° - 463) 
Oriisan Verse: “Ix tue Fort raul by Mavaice | 
Hewterr e ° ° ° ° - 463) 
Magazines axp Re VIEWS ° - 463 
Tue MaruemaricaL Proressorsule at AUCKLAND | - 464 
Sececrep Foreian Books ° e ° ° ° - 464 
Corresronpence — 
* Daw? in Ma ory’ 8 * Morte Darvthur,” by Dr. Murray ; 
hiuther Juven » Varecorded Vibe stan Lesicographer, 
by J.8.C.; A “Child Marria « England in the 
Seventventh Cent ry, by W. BE. A. Axon; The Battle 
of Shre wsbury, by Sic James Ramsay ; ./+ryaret of 
Anjou, by @. W. Watson ; The Methods of the High: 
Criticism, by T. Tyler; The Word ** Kak »” by F. 
yy Italian Lyrists of i ToxDay, by G. A. ‘Greene: 
Tron Pire a ° - 461 
PO ad von Next WEEK. - 466 | 


A New Tukory ov tae Latin Saturn: AN Merar - 466 | 


ConnesronpENcE— 


* Lite with Trans-Siberian Savages,’ by B. Douglas 
Howard. ° ° ° ° . ° ° - 467 
Sciexce Notes " e . ° - 467 
Purotoay Norrs. ° e ° ° . . - 467 
Revorrs or Bocie rt é ‘ - 467 

Covcovet Gorr’s anp Mr. *“Watsos’s Ereuisas, by ™ 


Wrepmornze . ° 168 
Nores on ArT AND Anc HAEOLOGY e ° ° ° - 469 
Srace Norges. ° a 
Recest r Coxcenrs, by J. 8. Bux DLOCK ° ° ° - 469 


Se aTaais WRITE R, Typist, deslees 

SECRETARIAL WORK, or Permanent Engagement. Own 
M: u hine and Duplic: ator (Yost). Translations—Fre uch, German,- - 
* X.," Acapemy Office, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





ByPuc ATION.—Particulars as to best 

University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls at 
home or abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) by sending a state- 
ment ot requirements to RK, J, Beevor, M A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Stram 


‘PHE TRUTH about STAMMERING.— 


go interested will receive the latest information and im- 
vortant books on the cure, on loan, post free, without harge, from 
THURIEL, ok. Deacon's, 14, Leadenhall Street, bh. 


mo INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 
LEN 


in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 


PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &.; schools alse ree mumended, Address 
Mr. G. B. Srocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Stran: 


30DL EIAN LIBRARY.—An ARTIST, 


can undertake any kind of Artistic 
—such as looking up references, &c. 
VAUGHAN JrNEUNS, 38, St. Marg aret’s 


experienced, accurate, 
c > YING, also Literary Work 
at the above.—Address, Miss 
Road, Oxford, 





hI) ’ —_ 
rOHE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 
\ Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. ‘* A Medium of Com- 
munication between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates MSS. Interviews by fogeenmnent only. 


Address the Secnetany, 3, Victoria Street, Westminster 


HE ROXBURGH PRESS, Printers and 


Publishers. High-class work only undertaken. Special atten- 
tion given to Limited Editions or Editions de Luxe. Estimates free. 
Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant. — 3, Victoria Street, 


Westminster. 
Vas 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 
Scientitic, Lite 7, 


md Medical MSS, e: irefully ond promptly 
typewritten by Rayxe & Co., 40, Norfo'k eet, Strand, 
Vrivate room for dictation, Highe: ost references. Tr anslations, 


VY PE-WRITING.—AIl kinds of Copying. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS, Pedigrees, & Tome Work. 
Terms: ld. per folio (72 words); or 5,000 words, and over, Is, per 
thousand.—Miss Nrentincans, The Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 


HE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB.— 
Dut 5 ad et ~~ eenOk of MODERN PICTURES at the 
uD G , m5 
lam teoSpom. We ii lighted om dagh tage’ — a es 

“BLACK AND WILITE.” 


ME: HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO, 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING 
(wash, line, &c.) is continued daily, with 
Students join at any time. Advice and 
spondence 

123, Victoria Street, Westminster (near Army and Navy Stores), 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL, 
By PERCY RUSSELL. 
With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE 
Sixth Edition, Revie ed. Crown Sve, cloth gilt, 5s, 
With Portrs wal 


The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says 
ond guide for journalist and author. It is n 





for the PRESS 
Veehnical Assistants. 
lustruction by Corre- 


*\ very complete manual 
t a merely practical work 

it is literary and appreciative of liter: ature in its best sense.. 
have little else but praise for the volume.” 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
is, BOUUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


= 


= 








(CHOICE BOOKS, CHEAP, includin 


First Editions of Meredith, Hardy, Barrie, ‘ae, NEW CATA- 
LOGU a post free.—Jonrs & Evass, late IL. Sotheran & Co., 77, Queen 
Street, E. 


[)ICKENS, LEVER, THACKERAY, | 


FIRST EDITIONS for SALE by J. 8. EASTES, 121, Knatch- 
bull Road, Cambe' rwell, S.E. Send address for List. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G ¥ P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New | 
York, and 4, BEDFORD STREET. “LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
tention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
ented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
rable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
8, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERLODICALS.— 
ALOG GU ‘Es sent on applic: ation. 










Pp RINTING AND ) PUBLISHING. 


NEWSPAPERS,. ‘MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&e.—K IN¢ LL_& RAILTON, Limited, high- class Printers | 
and Publishers, igh Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., are 
prepared to unc e the Printing and Publishing of first-c 
izines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Preumeutanes, 
ciation, Minute Evidence, &c., in the best style. 

re fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, and they 
employ none Lut first-class workmen. 
for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising and Publishing De oartments 
conducted. Te ‘lephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London.” 


‘ 1a r 
])*: GOODCHILD’S WORKS. — In 
answer to various inquiries, the first edition of “SOMNIA 
MEDICL” is now out of print, but the three series may still be 
obtained, in a second edition, of Messrs. Keegan Paus & Co., who have 
also a few copies still in stock of the coat volume, “MY FRIENDS 
AT SANT AMP * ~ containing “CHATS” and “THE SAGE.” 
The re-issue of “A FAIRY GODF ATHE R ” is published by Messrs. 
SorneRan ; and the new volumes of “ LYRICS,” and “TALES LN 
Vv ee price 5s. each, by Horace Cox, “Queen” Office, Bream’s 
Suikdings, B.C. 
















THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 


RESORT 


At BISHOPS TEIGNTON is strongly reeoommended to all needing 
rest or pleasant healthful change. It is one of the loveliest spots in 
the County, and has all the comfort and charm of a Gentleman’s | 
Country home. Sea and moorland air, beautiful Private Grounds, 
Lawn Tennis Courts. Turkish and other Baths.—For terms, testi- 
monials, apply to C. F. Carrenten, Bishops Teignton, near Teignmouth 


MUDIE’s 
SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends um wad unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriag 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Pust Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices, 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Librazy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


' ’ 
LL HALLOWS’ SCHOOL, Sten 
Devon. (Founded a.p. 1614.) 

Head Master—Rev. R. A. BYRDE, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford ; 

eight years Assistant Master in Merchant Taylor's School. 

Staff of nine Assistant Masters. Preparation for the Universities, 
Services, and Professions, and also tor Public School Scholarships. 
Good modern side. Boys are eligible for the Stapledon Scholarships at 
Exeter College, Oxford, The school, healthily situated in the Vale of 
Honiton, was revived by the late Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Mackarness, 
Recent successes include Woolwich, Sandhurst, Naval Cadetships, 
Junior Scholarships at the Great Public Schools, and London Matricu- 
lation. Fees moderate. 


[HE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as ts for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andre berdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Chcleomhonn Cork: 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, . Leicester, Liverpool, 

Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 





For Prospactus, &c., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, . St. Andrews, N Be 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 








g | BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. 
| prices, &e., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
| on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A. ; of the’ Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital ; ; ‘*SPRING,” by erbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 


| the Autot; Gallery— 
” THE 


‘AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


: | 74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
| Isremarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


| “THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Le and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
| The new Pamphlet, * AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
| tional Art,’ post free to any address. 
| The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, 
| with Tllustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 Miniature 
| Photographs of notable autotypes, post free, One Suiuuina. 
New Pamphlet, *‘ Autotype a Decorative and Educational 
| Art,’”’ free on application. 


For specimens, 


Facilities upon the premises | 





| 


‘THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


| \TESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

M ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
| HERR BenrerAunel. of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised hy the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
m the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, ‘archeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Tu strations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dhc., dc, at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on application. 

Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT, INTEREST allowed on "DEPOSITS 


ble on deman 
TeRWO. per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 


thly balances, when not drawn below 
™STO CKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES i. and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 





241 Brompton Road, 8S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK. with full particulars, post free 
; PRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Managet 





| 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE. The Hulsean Lectures 


for 1871. By FENTON JOHN ANTHONY HORT, D.D. With Prefatory Note by the 
BISHOP of DURHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. . 


TWILIGHT DREAMS. By the Right Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, 


D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Ripon. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE CREDENTIALS of SCIENCE, the WARRANT of FAITH. 


By J. P. COOKE, LL.D. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS of TRAVEL. By the Right Rev. Phillips Brooks, 


late Bishop of Massachusetts. 8s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS of ASA GRAY. Edited by Jane Loring Gray. 2 vols. 


Extra crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


The GROWTH and INFLUENCE of CLASSICAL GREEK POETRY. 


Lectures delivered in 1892 on the Percy Turnbull Memorial Foundation in the Johns Hopkins 
University. By R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., M.P. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 


THE METHODS of ETHICS. By Henry Sidgwick, Knight- 


ty Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Fifth Edition. 
8vo, lds. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. Green, 
M.A. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE. 
Vol. Il1. Super-royal 8vo, 12s. net. 


DRAWING and DESIGN. A Class Text-Book for Beginners. 
By E. R. TAYLOR, Head Master of the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. With Illustra- 
tions. Oblong crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE BEAUTIES of NATURE. By the Right Hon. Sir John 


ta Bart., M.P., F.R.S. New Edition. Without Illustrations. Globe 8vo, paper, Ls. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


OUR VILLAGE. By Mary Russell Mitford, with a Preface by 
— aa RITCHIE, and 100 Ilustrations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, gilt, 
or edges uncut, bs. 





e * PHA —_ > 2 ° . oa 
«* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, super-royal 8vo, Hand-made paper, uniform with ** Cranford,” 30s. net. 


[All sold. 
SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By William Winter. 


New 
Edition, Revised, with 80 Illustrations. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


GOLF: a Royal and Ancient Game. By Robert Clark, F.RS.E., 


F.S.A. Scot. Second Edition, with many Illustrations. Small Jto, Ss. 6d. net. 


SCOTSMAN.—‘‘ Mr. Clark has done well to issue a new edition of the book. He may be certain 
that in its new form it will have a hearty welcome....... This volume—the result of so much labour and 
research—will remain an enduring testimony to his knowledge of the history and literature of the 
* Royal and Ancient Game.’ ”’ 


-ATHENAEUM.—* Well printed, well illustrated, this volume is the standard work on the history 
of the game.” 


™ WEST MINSTER GA ZETTE.—“* Throws much light on the history and literature of the game....... 
ir. Clark has done his editing right well, and the book is embellished with admirable illustrations.”’ 


MARY. By Mrs. Molesworth. With Illustrations by Leslie 


Brooke. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 410. DECEMBER. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 

1L—PE RL Yc ROS 8. By, R. D. Brackmons. | 5.—THE INTERMEDIARY. 

vhapters XX 1L.—XXIIL. . : TRS 1S 
2.—THREE HUMOURISTS. By Groncr Sasre-| © DISCOURSE on the HOMILIES. 
| BURY, 7.—A FOURFOOTED ODDITY. By W. Waxve 
3.—THE NEW ATHENS. Fowten. 
.—DESCRIPTIVE MUSIC. 8.—LEAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. 








ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


Now ready, in handsome medium 8vo, appropriately 
bound in cloth gilt, price 21s. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER 
m PARIS: being 
Studies among the Book- 
stalls of the Quays. By 
OCTAVE UZANNE. 
With an Introduction 
by AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL, Author of 
* Obiter Dicta,” “ Res 
Judicate,” dc., and 144 
Characteristic Illustia- 
tions interspersed in the 
Text. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE * ELIZABETH AN LIPRALY.” 
Prices—Cloth, 3s. 6d ; roxburgh, with gilt top, 5s. net ; 
Large-Paper copies, 15s. net. 


THOUGHTS THAT 
BREATHE AND 
WORDS THAT BURN. 


From the Writings of FRANCIS BACON. By 
ALEXANDER B. GROSART. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
LIBRARY” 
Tastefully printed on antique paper and bound in cloth; 
price 7s. 6d.; Hand-made paper, roxburgh, 10s. 6d. net; 
Large-Paper copies, 21s. net. 


BRITISII 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

Part 1V. Containing the Counties of DURHAM, ESSEX, 

and GLOUCESTER. Being the New Volume of Tie 


Gentlemues Maga-ine Library. Edited by G. LAURENCE 
GOMME, F.S.A. 


In medium Sve, appropriately bound, price 7e. Gd. ; Large- 
Paper Copies, 21s. net. 


WEATHER LORE: 
A Collection of Proverbs, Sayings, and Rules concerning 
the Weather. Compiled and arranged by RICHARD 


INWARDS, F.R.A.8., Fellow of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, Author of ‘‘ The Temple of the Andes.” 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price &s. 
» ; T ») - « 
ERMENGARDE: 
A Story of Romnev Marsh io the Thirteenth Century. 
By Mrs. HADDON PARK4S, Author of * Sunshine ; 


or, The Morning of Life.’ &e. With 8 Full-Page Ilus- 
trations from Drawings by the Author. 


The First Volume, dealing with India, now ready. 
In handsome #vo cloth, price 153. 
REMINISCENCES _ of 
SEVENTY YEARS’ LIFE, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE 
Including Military Service in India; Civil Service in 
Chatham and Sheerness Dockyards; Scientitic Expeditions 
and Literary Experiences; Book Lore, Notices of Dis- 
tinguished Persons; Visits to the Homes, Haunts, and 
Tombs of Eminent Men and Women; Memoranda and 
Anecdotes of Missions, kc. By a RETIRED OFFICER, 
Fellow of the Imperial Institute ; Member of the British 
Association, Royat Institution of Great Britain, Socicty 
of Arts, National Indian Association, and Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, Associate of the 
Victoria Institute, &c. 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Parexnosten Row, Lonvon. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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TYLSTON. & EDWARDS’ LIST. 


MEMORIAL EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
SIR RICHARD BURTON. 


1, THE PILGRIMAGE to MECCAH. 


Complete, in 2 vols., price 123. net. 


‘ The brilliant narrative reads as vividly as ever.”’—At/. 
“One cf ths most marvellous records of desing ever penned. » 
Publi 


* Two most fascinating volumes.’?—S/vr. 
* The narrative is one of absorbing inte rest.”’— Glasgow Herald 
* It is a great book of travels.’”’— 7 wn 


2. A MISSION to GELELE, KING of 


DAHOMEY. 
In 2 vols., price 12s. net. 
* Carefully edited and exeelle age got up.” —Glrigow Herald, 
Exceedingly interesting.”—S!, Jane’. Budget. 
3. VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE: 


Tales of Hindu Devilry. 
With 33 Mustrations by Ernest Grisct. 
In 1 vol., price Gs. net. 

There is nlsoa Large Hand-made Paper Edi’ ion of this b »ok, 
limited to 200 Copies, the 16 Full-page Ulustrations on special 
China paper, a new Photogravure Frontispiece by Albert 
Letchford, and a specially designed cloth cover, price 253. net. 


4, FIRST FOOTSTEPS in EAST 
AFRICA. 


In 2 vols., price 12s. net. [| Rew/y ia January. 


To be followed, probably, by 
5. THE LAKE REGIONS of 
CENTRAL AFRICA, 


Aud other Works, which will be duly announced. 


LACH W ORR . 1S SOLD SEPARATLLY., 


Messrs. TYLSTON & E DWAR DS, Publishers, 
13, CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C. 
Trade supplied by 


Marsnar:i, Hamitox, Kexr & Co., Ltd. 


Messra. Biurkty, 


JAMES NISBET & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


GOD is LOVE, and other Sermons. 


Ry the late Rev, AUBREY L. MOORE, M.A. Extra crown 
Sve, fis 


EVERY DAY RELIGION. By Mrs. 


PEARSALL SMITH, Author of “ Christian's Secret of a Happy 
Life.” Small crown Sve, 2s. 6d, 


EVENING COMMUNION : The Argu- 
ment tor the Practice stated, and tions against it answered. 
iy the Venerable JOSHLUA HUGHES-GAMES, D.C.L, Arch- 
deacon of Man. Small crown &vo, 2s. tid, 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES , and 
Crown Sve, 2s. Gd ption, and if there be such a 
ensue Manse. 


*The volume deserves a hearty re 
thing as literary gratitude, can scarcely fail to 


PICTURED PALESTINE. By the 
Rev JAMES NEIL, M.A., Author of “ Palestine Explored,” &. 
vel Bakitne With s » Hilus tration Medium &vo, 7s. dd 
“The very sasaitien and « ertainly net the least attractive of our 
books ts * Pretured Palestine its merit hes in the vivid representa- 
tual life as it new go son in the Hols Land.”—Gue anvian, 


thom of ae 


The WALRUS HUNTERS : a Romance 

re 2 oe : -——y J Lana . By R. M. BALLANTYNE, With tMlustra 

“It is well constructel, oo tives the for some spirited 
description of places, and not 0 littl liv ty in indent Srecearon 


THE CLOSE of ST. CHRISTOPHER'S: 
' - ~ a By IMMA MARSHALL. With UMlustrations. 


“ An interesting tale. 


The ANDERSONS : Brother and Sister. 
Ry AGNES GIBERNE, With Ilustrations, Extra erewn svo, 
“A deunesti 


TOM and his rag or, Romantic 


Adventures in Swits perland. By JESSIE M. BE. SANBY With 
Illustrations, Crown Sv« . Gl 
“Mrs, Saxby is as « 
delighted with the story, it is se simple 
is remarkably spontancous.”—Sreervror 


-Dairy Teneonvrn, 


Miaxcoesten Examiner, 


story, thoroughly wholesome ” 


warming and freer hildren will be 
ad | natu al and the bh nnour 


JAMES NISBET & CO., 


. = | 
21, Berens STREET, W. | 


Now Ready, with many Illustrative Notes 
from Unpublished Letters, in 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, 32s. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS 


OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


From the Originals at Abbotsford 
and Elsewhere. 


‘* In perusing these fascinating pages, we seem to 
live Sir Walter’s life over again aloug with him. 
The period covered by the two volumes extends 
from 1797—the date of Scott’s marriage—to 1825 ; 
and when it is borne in mind that nearly all the 
letters here printed are for the first time revealed 
to general kuowledge, and that they lay bare the 
minutest details of Sir Walter’s thoughts, cares, 
feelings, and aspirations, it is plain that Lockhart’s 
biography was practically untinished without this 
supplement.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


‘They will contribute to broaden as well as per- 
petuate the great fame of Sir Walter Scott.”’— Times, 


‘The new volumes of ‘ Familiar Letters of Sir 
Walter Scott’ form an excellent pendant to his 
‘Journal.’ They merely confirm, as all evidence 
about Scott must confirm, our admiration for that 
noble, kind, genial, and sensible character.’’ 

Daily News. 

** Though the literary and historical interest of 
these unintended ‘ documents’ will be appreciated 
by those who make a study of the period, it is the 
character of the man, shining thrvugh every line 
he writes, which makes their greatest charm: a 
character singularly pure and sane and earnest, not 
the less attractive for the harmless frailties and 
generous foibles which come out undisguised; a 
standing example of genius that was wholesome to 
the core and without eccentricity.”’—Standard, 


‘* We have reason to be very grateful for there 
two handsome volumes, which give every student 
of literature and character sttch ample material for 
knowing Sir Walter better.””— St. James's Gazette. 


‘* The Editor ‘ puts it that he has done little more 
than arranged the letters in chronological order,’ 
but this ‘little more ’—the selection, the notes, the 
division into chapters, and the chronological tables 
and quotations which introduce each chapter—has 
the magical quality which can transmnute a bundle 
of letters intu a book worthy of its subject.’’ 
Scotsman. 

“One of the bravest, the sanest, and the most 
modest of men is exhibited in these letters, which 
'may be ‘familiar’ but never undignified, and 
which while they reveal trifling weaknesses reveal 
nothing that is essentially iguoble or even un- 
lovable.”’—Glasgow Iecrald. 


**You feel when reading these letters that you 
are being honoured with the candid confidence of 
one of the noblest, truest, gentlest heroes that 
Scotland ever produced.”’—Dundee Advertiser. 


“From beginning to end there is not one page 
that does not do honour to Sir Walter Scott: there 
is scarcely a paragraph that would not bear quota- 
| tion. It is probable that no book has appeared in 
| the literary tirmament for many years that has so 
much real interest attaching to it as these collected 
letters of Sir Walter Scott.” — Liverpool Daily Post. 





EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


Reissue of Stanford’s Compendium of Cnoie and Travel, 
Revised and in great part Rewritten. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D., F.R.S. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Vol. II. of “ yg nf embracing “‘ Malaysia and the 
Pacific Archipelagoes,” by Dr. F. H. H. Guittemanp, is in 
preparation. 





— 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DIAMONDS AND GOLD IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By THEODORE REUNERT, M.Inst.M.E., Xe. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 

“No one who has the smallest interest in the position, 
history, and prospects of the two great industries with which 
he deals can fail to find much that is of surpassing interest 
in the book.” — Financial News. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d 


TROPICAL AMERICA 


By ISAAC N. FORD, 
Foreign Editor of the New York Tribune. 
With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 

‘* His experiences are given in crisp, vigorous language ; his 
capacity for grasping the true and rejecting the false c alls for 
high commendation ; his impartiality is unquestionable ; and 
his views of British ‘policy demand special consideration. A 
brightly written volume.”’—4 thenaeum. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE WINGED WOLF, 


ND OTHER FAIRY TALES. 


Collected by HA SKEEN KAF. 
With 50 Original Illustrations by Arthur Layard. 

ConTENTs. 

PRINCE LUBIM and the WINGED WOLF. 

FINIKIN and HIS GOLDEN PIPPLNS. 

PRINCE MALANDRACH and the PRINCESS SALIKRALLA. 

THE SEDGE ISLAND. ; 

THE WONDERFUL SELF-PLAYING HARP. 

THE STORY of LITTLE WHITEBEARD the SHOEMAKER KING 

EMELYAN the FOOL. 

THAVANAN the MAGICTAN, 

SILA CZAREVITCH and IVASHKA with the SHROUD. 

PRINCE GOLDFISH. 


Crown Svo, in wrapper, 2s. ; postage, 2d. 


By E. MAUDE JACKSON. 

“Very cleverl: ~ | composed. ‘Cinderella,’ for instance, is 
quite a delightful production.......Full of that kind of poetry 
and romance which, like the jsland-airs of ‘The Tempest,’ 
give delight and hurt not.”—Glus gow Herald, 


POPULAR WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 
ay -y better Christmas presents for young people could be 
found.” — Bookseller. 


THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. With 


71 Illustrations. Twenty-fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, and 


other Lectures. A Sequel to ‘‘ The Fairyland of Science.” 
With 100 Illustrations, Crown Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


LIFE and her CHILDREN. Glimpses 
of Animal Life, from the Amocba to the Insects. With 
100 Illustrations. Thirteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the 


Great Backboned Family. With numerous illuste: ations. 
Sixth Thousand. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 
SCIENCE, and of the Progress of Discovery from the 
Time of the Greeks to the Present Time. With 77 Illus- 
trations. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, Ss. 6d. 


ANIMALS from the LIFE. 255 Coloured 
Illustrations, drawn by Heinrich Leutemann. With 
Descriptive "Letterpress. Edited by ARABELLA B. 
BUCKLEY. Crown 4to, handsome cloth binding, 10s. 6d. 





| Eoinstrou: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10, Castie Street 


| Loxpon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & CO., Luwrep. 


Lonpoy: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anp 27, Cocxsrvr Sracer, S.W. 
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BY LORD MACAULAY. BY THE REV. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D., 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of James the Master of University College, Oxford. 
Second. POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols., crown 8v0, 5s. 'A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols., crown 8yvo, 
Sr atEs tie nen | Period I. —MEDLEVAL MON- , Period 111. — CONSTITUTIONAL 
CABINET EDITION, post 8vo, 8 vols., £2 8s. |  ARCHY: The Departure ot the Romans | MONARCILY: Willism and Mary to 
LIBRARY EDITION, 6 vols., 8vo, £4. ~ — Ill. From a.p. 419 to 1485. | hy ge IV. From 1689 to 1837. Price 
e . 8. O1, 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAY S. Period II. -- PERSONAL MON- | Period IV.—THE GROWTH of 
STUDENT’A EDITION, 1 vol., crown Svo, és. ARCHY: Henry VII. to James II. | = DEMOCRACY: Victoria, From 1837 to 
PEOPLW’S EDITION, 2 vols., crown 8vo, &s. From 1485 to 1688. 5s. 188). 6s. 
by hg ak ae . 2 nt oy _ 9s. | 
CABINET E ON. 4 vola., post 8vo, 24s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 oe, 36s. BY THE RT. ww * ee ey BYKE. eee, M.P., AND 
-ITICAL and HISTORICAT. ESSAYS. With LAYS of . " 
“ ANCIENT ROME. Guentee in 1 volume. A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the POLITICAL HISTORY 
of ENGLAND to 1890. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AUTHORISED EDITION, crown ~, > 6d., or 3a. 6d. gilt edges. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s 











S AABRARY” “With P i 
"SILVER LIBRARY EDITION. With Portrait and Illustrations tothe BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &c. HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. With 65 Maps, 
Illustrated by G. Scharf, feap. Ato, 10s. 6d. 2 vols., Svo, 31s. 6d. oes 
ae gg ag ag age ; 1s., cloth. BY HENRY THOMAS BUCK 
opular . 6d., s c Le. 
Illustrated by J. R. Wegueli 8vo, 3s. 64., cloth extra, gilt ed ee ae é ; — ' 
Annotated Exition, feap. Sv, Is., sewed; 1s. 6d.cloth. | HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, 
COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. 8 vols., crown 8vo, 24s, 
, f F N, 8 vols., 8vo, £5 5s. 
CABINET EDITION, 10 vols post Bro, £4 10s, BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART. 
_ he oo — ; _ |THE ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMITIVE 
THE LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. By CONDITION of MAN. With 6 Plates and 29 Mlustrations in the Text, 8vo, 15s. 





the a> on. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. | 


-OPULAR EDITION, crown SO, § 2s. 6d. 
STU DENT’S EDITTON, crown Svo, 63. BY P. M. ROGET, M.D. 


> . S 2 2 vols., Pp y Ss. ae 7 ITC . , ‘ . , ‘ 
TERRANY EDITION, 2 veleoro fos ‘THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 





LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., vo, 26s. 
. Classified and ~- apged — to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary 
Composition. Kecomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from th 
pane P BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. . Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, JOHN LEWIS RUGET. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. . . 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols., crown Svo, 42s. 
S Raye aan cb ste ' BY THE BARON DE MARGOT. 
as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry VIII. Crown 8vo, 6s. wa WwW O | ne yan SES ober ransiatea 
al arenes — . 3 from the French by A. J. BUTLER. Fourth Edition, slightly abiidged. 1 vol., crown 
THE SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA: and other Essays, 8vo, 7s. Ed. dni 
Historical and Descriptive. Crown Svo, 63. 
BY ALEXANDER BAIN. 


{ ENGLIS i RELAN i 1 y TEENTE i sical , 
ee Bn ane in the SIGHTEENTH | MENTAL -—_ “yen SUIRBUS: a Compendium of 
N >" ST Yr 3g 1 > / ry 8 os aie & Pa S. g, *sychology and Zthics. Crown Svo, 10s. 6. 

BORE SEUDERS on GAELS SUSIELEA 4 valk, CW cece aereees ond the INTELLECT. vo, Ife, 
CAISAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ‘THE EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 1795-1835,| ppaACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

2 vols., crown Svo, 7s. 1834-1881, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. | - < a 

| LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE, and INDUCTIVE. 
BY WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. Part I. DEDUCTION. 48. ’ Part IL, INDUCTION. 6s. 6. 
THE HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEE ENTH vagy 
BY JOHN CONINGTON. 


: CENTU RY. LIBRARY EDITION, § vols., 8vo, £7 4s. 
CABINED EDITION, 12 vols, crown Svo, 6s, cach (England, 7 vols.; Iceland, Sols). |THE ENEID of VIRGIL. Translated into English Verse. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from AUGUSTUS) — Crownsvo, 6s. 
to CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols., crown Svo, 16s. ‘THE POEMS of VIRGIL. ‘Translated into English Prose. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIR IT) Crown Svo, Ga. os 

of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols., crown Svo, 16s. 

BY A. K. H. BOYD, D.D. 
BY SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. | ‘TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of ST. ANDREWS, 1865-1890, 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of James I. to} 2 yols.,8vo. Vol. I., Foutth Edition, 8vo, 128. Vol. IL., ‘Third Edition, 15s. 

the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. | meanness sais 
A HISTORY ‘REA VIL W 342 BY F. MAX MULLER. 

‘ = Se Saas Seve ™ am, —_ -1649. | | SELECTED FSSAYS on LAN- | ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. e 








4 vols., crown Svo, 6s. each. MYTHOLOGY, and RELI The Gifford Lect 1891. C 8 
“ ' ; 7 GUAGE. TITOTO an RE LI- ne Gifford Lectures, 1891. Crown 8vo 
THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Vol. L. B.C. GION. 2 vols., crown §vo, 16s. 10s. 6d. ; ‘ 
55—a.D. 1509, with 173 Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. Vol. IT. (1509-1689), with 96 Tllus- | THE SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. THEOSOPHYor PSYCHOLOGICAL 
o trations. Crown Svo, 4s. Vol. III. (1689-1865). With 109 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. ere on Lectures delivered at the RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures, 1892. 

OMPLETE 1x OnE VorvumeE, win 378  Renetentieme. Crown 8vo, 12s. Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. THE SCIENCE of THOUGHT 
BY LADY VERNEY. |HIBBERT LECTURES on _ the 8vo, 218, 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY during the CIVIL! onictN and GROWTH of RELIGION, | " ; 
’ “ eligi -’ BIOGRAPHIES of WORDS . 
WAR. Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits “at Claydon House, | i. _— Religions of India. , HOME of ‘a. y A+ 2 -— = 


ee — c a ay by & R. Sy ER, M.A., LL.D. With 38 Portraite, ” 7s, 6d. 
eens ee INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE |... , 
NE KELIGION. Crown vo, as.61. INDIA, WHAT CAN IT TEACH 
: VO, 38. Od. 








BY SIR T. ERSKINE MAY. ION. 'TheGiff 

(LORD FARNLOROUGH,) es Gani aie 14 SANSKRIT GRAMMAR for BE- 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, since| PHYSICAL RELIGION. TheGifford | X.NA''MacDONELL: “Crown sve, 
the Accession of George III., 1760-1870. 3 vols., crown Svo, 18s. _ inn, 1890. Crown Svo, price 10s. 6d. price 6s. 


Lonpon: LONGM ANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 160 STREET. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW wo RKS. 


NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of the 
POST OFFICE, 


From its Establishment down to 1836. 


By HERBERT JOYCE, C.B., 
One of the Secretaries to the Post Office. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 


NOW READY. 


A LOTOS-EATER 
in CAPRI. 


By Dr. ALAN WATERS, 
Author of “ Palms and Pearls; or, Scenes in Ceylon.” 
With Dlustrations and a Map. 
In 1 vol., large crown Svo, 10s. 61. 


NOW READY. 


THE DUKE of SOMERSET. 


The Letters and Memoirs of Edward Seymour, K.G. 
Edited and Arranged by Lady GUENDOLEN 
RAMSDEN and W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “In 
an Enchanted Island,” &e. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 


NOW READY. 


STRAY RECORDS; or, Personal 


and Professional Notes. By CLIFFORD HARRISON, 
A New and Cheaper Edition. In crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW WORKS CF FICTION. — 


NOW READY. 


DIANA TEMPEST. 


jy MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


Author of “The Danvers’ Jewels,” ‘Sir Charles 
Danvers,”’ &c. 





In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


* Let everyone who can enjov an excellent novel, full of 
humour, touched with real pathos, and written with finished 
taste and skill, read ‘ Diana Tempest.’ ’—Athenacum. 


BY THE AUTIIOR OF “NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 
THE SWING OF 
THE PENDULUM. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Author of “ The Baroness,” &c. 
In 2 vols., crown Svo. 

“A charming story—Norwegian fravel, autumn life in 
English country places, glimpses of London drawing-rooms, 
and the decks of a pleasure yacht, alternate very attractively 
in the refined and crisply written narrative.” —Athcnacum, 


NOW READY. 


A HEROINE in HOMESPUN : 


a Crofter Chronicle. By FREDERIC BRETON, 
Author of “ The Crime of Maunsell Grange,” &c. In 
2 vols., crown Svo. 


NOW READY. 


TEMPE. By Constance Cot- 


TERRELL, Author of “Strange Gods.” In i vols., 
crown Svo. 


A NEW EDITION. 


LOVER or FRIEND? By Rosa 


NOUCHETTE CAREY. Author of “Not Like Other 
Girls,” &c. Ia 1 vol., crown Svo, Gs. 


Ricu arp BentLey & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Or2inary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


AMERICAN ILLUSTRATORS. By 


*, Horxtnson S»rra. Fifteen Plates, printed in 
Colour on Japan paper, and 100 Sketches, Portraits, 
and Drawings in the text. The text on heavy-coated 
paper. In handsome portfolio, etched design on cover, 
price on application. 100 copies only for sale m 
England, each being numbered. 


ANNIE BESANT: An _ Autobio- 
graphy. With Twelve Illustrations, three being Photo- 
gravure Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


DAYS SPENT on a DOGE’S FARM. 


By Marearst Symonps. Photogravure Frontispiece 
and 50 other Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


THE QUEEN at BALMORAL. By 
Frank Pore Humpnurey, Anthor of “A New England 
Cactus,” &c. 12. full-page Illustrations, and a Photo- 
gravure. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SPIRIT OF NATURE.’ 


THE MERRY MONTH, and other 


Prose Pieces. By Henry Bettyse Battpon. 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


THE RESCUE, and other Poems. By 


Henry Bettyse Battvor. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SPAIN : being a Summary of Spanish 
History from the Moorish Conquest to the Fall of 
Granada (711—1492 a.p.). By Henry Epwarp Warts. 
Forming the Thirty-sixth Volume of “ The Story of the 
Nations.’”” Mapsand many Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THEO- 
BALD WOLFE TONE: A Chapter from Irish History, 
1790—1798, Edited, with an Introduction, by R. Barry 
O’Briry, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “‘ Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,” 
“Thomas Drummond,” &c. 2 vols., with Photogravure 
Frontispiece to each, four Steel Plates, and a Letter in 
facsimile. Royal 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


THE NEW “ PSEUDONYM.” 


THE HOME of the DRAGON: A 


Tonquinese Idyll By Anna Catuartna. Paper, 
ls. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. each. 


IN a CORNISH TOWNSHIP with 
OLD VOGUE FOLK, By Dotty Pentreata. Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece and 18 other Illustrations by 
Percy B. Craft. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE HEBREW TWINS: A Vindi- 


cation of God’s Ways with Jacob and Esau. By the 
late Rev. Samwurt Cox, D.D., Author of “ Expositions,” 
&e. With Prefatory Memoir by his Wife. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


A BOOK of THOUGHTS, linked with 
Memories of the late John Bright. Selected and 
Edited by Mary B. Curry, 24mo, cloth, 6s. 


THE TEMPLE: Sacred Poems and 


Private Ejaculations. By Grorecs Herpert. Fifth 

Edition. With Introductory Essay by J. Henry 

Shorthouse. Small crown Svo, half-bound, old style, 

paper boards, 5s. ; or, real sheep sprinkled, red edges, 5s. 

The above is a facsimile reprint of the extremely scarce 
original edition of 1633. 


SIDE LIGHTS. ByJames Runciman. 
With Memoir by Grant Allen, and an Introduction by 
W. T. Stead. Edited by John F. Runciman. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE “INDEPENDENT NOVEL 
SERIES.” 


TIARI: A Tahitian Romance. By 


Dori Hort, Author of “ Tahiti: the Garden of the 
Pacific,” &c. 


HUGH DARVILLE. By E. L. St. 


GerMatve, Demy 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


*,* The Publisher can arrange for Purchasers to see 
these works at the nearest Bookseller's, on receipt 
of address. 

Lonpon : 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernoster Savane, E.C. 





Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION JUST READY 
OF 
MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S 


New Three-Volume Novel, 


THE HANDSOME HUMES. 


“ Told with all the grace and charm of Mr. William Black’s 
familiar narrative style...... A refreshing wholesomeness of 
thought and tone pervades Mr. Black’s excellent book.” 

Daily T legraph. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SECOND EDITION JUST READY 
OF 


MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S 


New Three-Volume Novel, 


THE EMIGRANT SHIP 


“Movement and incident crowd in every chapter, and the 
prettiest little love story flows as an undercurrent among 
these billows of adventure. Never did book run from start to 
finish on a more even keel.””—/ al! Mal / Gazette. 


THE LAST EARLS of BARRYMORE. 
1769-1824. By J. R. ROBINSON, Author of “ The 
Princely Chandos,” &c. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 12s. 6d. 

“The whole narrative is not only eminently readable, but 
instructive.”— Globe. 
“A very strange and interesting volume of seus well 

worth recording.” — World, Nov. 22, 1893. 


LOVE’S MUSIC, and other POEMS. 


By Miss ANNIE MATHESON, Author of “ The Religion 
of Humanity,” and other Poems. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 











“PREACHERS OF THE AGE SERIES.”—New Vo.vne. 


THE BURNING BUSH, and other 


SERMONS. By the Rt. Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, 
— of Ripon. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 


THE CAMPAIGN IN MATABELELAND. 


All interested in this Campaign, in South African Politics, 
and especially the Chartered Company, should 


READ THE CHEAP THIRD EDITION OF 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S BOOK 


Now Ready at all Booksellers, 


MEN, MINES, AND ANIMALS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, és. 


MY DARK COMPANIONS and 
their STRANGE STORIES. 


By HENRY M. STANLEY, D.C.L., Xc. 
, With over 60 Illustrations by Walter W. Buckley. 
1 vol., small demy Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Stanley has constructed a fascinating edifice of folk- 
lore .....A collection of mythological stories which are both 
interesting and instructive.”’—Duaily Televraph. 


TW ROVING ENGLISHWOMEN in 
GREECE. By ISABEL J. ARMSTRONG. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

‘* A lively narrative of an adventurous tour in classic lands, 
full of high spirits and good humour.”—7Zimes. 





READY NEXT WEEK, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


] 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
Principat Contents. 

A BACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS. By Robert Grant. 
trated by Irving R. Wiles. 

AN UNPUBLISHED WORK of SIR WALTER SCOTT: 
“Private Letters of King James’s Reign.” With an 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. By F. Marion Crawford. Illustrated 
by Edwin L. Weeks. 

AN ARTIST AMONG ANIMALS. Illustrated by the 
Author, F. 8. Church. 

A SEARCH for DELLA ROBBIAS in ITALY. By Allan 
Marquand. Illustrated in Tint. 


Besides nany other Stories, Poem s, and Desei iptive Articles. 





Tilus- 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1893. 
No. 1125, New Serves. 
Tux Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 


manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PuBLisHER, and 
not to the Evrror. 


LITERATURE. 


Glances back through Seventy Years: Auto- 
biographical and other Reminiscences. 
By Henry Vizetelly. In 2 vols. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

In this age of reminiscence-writing, it would 

have been matter for as much surprise as 

regrot if Mr. Vizetelly had not fallen in 
with the too-prevalent literary fashion. 

His recollections and experiences could 

hardly fail to be of interest and value. He 

has had a long, busy, and, in one respect, 

important career, frequently marked by a 

close acquaintance with men of whom the 

world still delights to read. The chief 
incidents of that career may be briefly 
noticed. In his teens, having shown some 
aptitude for drawing, he was apprenticed 
to a wood-engraver, Bonner, the master of 

W. J. Linton, and became a pupil of Orrin 

Smith. Presently he went into partnership 

with his eldest brother, who had set up as 

a printer in Peterborough-court, Fleet- 

street, where the offices of the Daily Tele- 

graph now are. In 1842 Herbert Ingram 
started the J/ilustrated London News, and 

Mr. Vizetelly, who had already drifted into 

pictorial journalism, was associated with 

the undertaking. Early in the following 
yeur, severing his connexion with the Nevs, 
he brought out, in conjunction with Andrew 

Spottiswoode, the Queen’s Printer, an oppo- 

sition paper, the Pictorial Times, its principal 

writers being Douglas Jerrold, Thackeray, 

Mark Lemon (though he was editing Punch), 

Gilbert i Beckett, Peter Cunningham, and 

Knight Hunt. Before long he sold his 

share of the property, in order to give 

increased attention to the Peterborough- 
court business, as by that time the firm had 
come to print regularly a large number of 
illustrated books. This, however, did not 
prevent the brothers from entering into an 
outside speculation with the Puppet Show, 
one of Punch’s many imitators. During 
the Crimean war Mr. Vizetelly and David 

Bogue established the J//ustrated Times, and, 

thanks to equal enterprise and liberality, 

made it one of the most successful periodicals 
in London. Hablot Browne, Birket Foster, 

Kenny Meadows, Ansdell,and Gustave Doré 

were among its artists; the literary staff 

included Mr. Sala, Mr. Edmund Yates, 

James Hannay, Robert Brough, Augustus 

Mayhew, Edward Draper, Tom Hood, T. W. 

Robertson, Mr. Frederick Greenwood, and 

Mr. J.C. Parkinson. In 1859, after losing 

£2000 over the Welcome Guest, in which 

Mr. Sala’s “Twice Round the Clock” 

originally appeared, Mr. Vizetelly trans- 

ferred his share in the /Jlustrated Times to 





Ingram for rather more than double that 





amount, and undertook for £4000 more to 
continue editing it for five years. On the 
expiration of his agreement, he became the 
Paris correspondent and general repre- 
sentative on the continent of the //lustrated 
London News at the same salary—namely, 
£800 a year. His duty was simply to write 
a short letter weekly, and to select artists to 
work on special occasions. Except, of course, 
in the dark period of 1870-71, the post 
yielded him a good deal of leisure, which 
he occupied in writing on French subjects 
for the Pall Mall Gazette, All the Year 
Round, Once a Week, London Society, and 
other monthly magazines. For some two 
or three weeks, at the beginning of 1870, he 
was in Ireland on behalf of the //lustrated 
London News and an evening paper. Return- 
ing to England in 1877, he embarked in the 
publishing trade, though only to be reduced 
to ‘pecuniary ruin” by the proceedings 
taken against him for issuing translations 
of the works of M. Zola. Since then he 
has lived in partial retirement, probably 
solaced by the thought that his name is 
inseparably associated with the development 
of pictorial journalism in this country. 

Mr. Vizetelly’s recollections extend as far 
back as the Reform agitation, of which he 
gives a rather graphic account. Here is an 
anecdote of Wellington, when the fever was 
at its height : 

‘IT remember, on the occasion of some inspec- 
tion of troops in Hyde Park, seeing the Duke 
most foully assailed as he rode, unattended, 
through Decimus Burton’s archway, up the 
open gates of which some London ruffians had 
climbed. Yelled at and spat upon by these 
blackguards, and pelted with mud and more 
offensive refuse by their companions, the Duke 
rode calmly on at a walking pace, making no 
effort to avoid the filth flying around him, 
until the police, fighting their way through 
the crowd, came to the old soldier’s rescue.” 
Elia flits across the scene at about the 
same period : 

““My father pointed out to me the small 
attenuated figure of another great writer walk- 
ing slowly along near the corner of Chancery- 
lane—his gait a trifle uncertain, and he himself, 
spite of the restless movement of his eyes, 
apparently oblivious of all that was passing 
around. This was Charles Lamb, whose /sswys, 
but recently collected and published, was 
already a well thumbed book in our household. 
For this reason I had a good look at him, and 
distinctly remember being struck by something 
of a Jewish look in his face, although his dress, 
an old-fashioned suit of black—swallow-tail, 
small clothes, and gaiters—gave him very 
much the appearance of a decayed old-fashioned 
pedagogue.” 

Miss Landon’s beauty, which enslaved 
Maginn and Jerdan, would seem to have 
been exaggerated : 

“When I saw her on one occasion, no very 
long time afterwards, prior to her ill-fated 
marriage, she was certainly most unattractive, 
and I failed to recognise any resemblance to 
the flattering portrait that formed the frontis- 
piece to one of her books. The recollection I 
have preserved is of a pale-faced, plain-looking 
little woman, with lustreless eyes and some- 
what dowdily dressed, whom no amount of 
enthusiasm could have idealised into a senti- 
mental poetess.” 

Unfavourable, too, is a sketch of Edward 
Irving : 

‘‘What chiefly attracted me to the chapel in 





Newman-street was the expectation, generally 
realised, of the spirit moving some hysterical 
shrieking sister or frantic Boanerges brother 
(posted in the raised recess behind Irving’s 
pulpit), to burst forth suddenly with one of 
those wild rapid utterances which, spite of 
their unintelligibility, sent a strange thrill 
through all who heard them for the first time. 
. . . He had grown gray and haggard looking, 
and this, with his long straggling hair and 
restless look, emphasised by the cast in his eye, 
gave him a singularly wild and picturesque 
appearance. His voice, too, was piercingly 
loud, and his gestures were as vehement as 
those of any street-ranter of the day.” 


Macready was then the popular tragedian, 
but we have evidence here that his ‘jerky 
elocution and stilted mannerisms’’ did not 
impose on one of his auditors. 

Naturally enough, Mr. Vizetelly is at 
some pains to portray for us the more pro- 
minent of the writers and artists with whom 
he was connected in the way of business. 
Among these, it is needless to say, Thackeray 
holds the first place. When, in 1845, Mr. 
Vizetelly waited upon him at his humble 
lodging in Jermyn-street to ask him to write 
for the Pictorial Times, he was not many 
degrees removed from poverty. 

“The apartment was an exceedingly plainly 
furnished bedroom, with common rush-seated 
chairs and painted French bedstead, and with 
neither looking-glass nor prints on the bare, 
cold, cheerless-looking walls. On the table 
was a frugal breakfast tray—a cup of choco- 
late and some dry toast. Mr. Thackeray at 
once undertook to write upon art, to review 
such books as he might fancy, and to contri- 
bute an occasional article on the opera, more 
with reference to its frequenters, he remarked, 
than from a critical point of view. So satisfied 
was he with the three guineas offered him for a 
couple of columns weekly, that he jocularly 
expressed himself willing to sign an engage- 
ment for life upon these terms. I can only 
suppose, from the eager way in which he closed 
with my proposal, that the prospect of an addi- 
tional £160 to his income was at that moment 
anything but a matter of indifference.” 

Mr. Vizetelly, while denying that Thack- 
eray was eager for praise, though he might 
be depressed by disparaging remarks, admits 
that he was somewhat of a tuft hunter, as 
the authentic story of his meeting with 
Rumsey Foster, the “ Jenkins” of the 
Morning Post, may be taken to suggest. 
Jerrold, ever ready to lose his friend rather 
than his joke; George Cruikshank, at that 
time rarely sober, but not a little vain as 
to his personal appearance ; Harrison Ains- 
worth, in no wise spoilt by the striking 
success of his Jack Sheppard and other books ; 
John Leech, quiet, reserved, and with that 
‘interesting air of melancholy” which 
romantic young ladies had not yet ceased 
to like; Marryat, having nothing of the 
jovial “salt” about him; Samuel Carter 
Hall, too obviously the original of the im- 
mortal Pecksniff; Gustave Doré, who at 
the age of fifty was in a state of ‘‘ chronic 
wretchedness”’ because French art critics 
refused to recognise in him a great painter, 
and who eventually disliked to hear his 
drawings spoken of—these and many more 
figures of the time are sketched by Mr. 
Vizetelly’s pen. With Dickens, however, 
he seems to have had but a slight acquaint 
ance. We also find Carlyle growling about 
literary men making a public show of them- 
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selves on a platform; John Bright conceit- 
ediy anxious as to the expression in 4 
portrait of himself in the Prctorial Times ; 
and Disraeli doing his best, evidently without 
much effect, to ingratiate himself with 
Leech—i.¢., the influential Mr. Punch—at 
a dinner in the city. 

But the interest of the book is not merely 
of a personal kind. Here, for example, is 
a story of perjury deliberately perpetrated 
to defeat an unjust claim : 


‘*A London tradesman, to his great astonish- 
ment, was served with » writ for a considerable 
sum of money, pretended to have been lent to 
him by the plaintiff, whom he had never heard 
of, and, as far as-he knew, had never seen. 
He hurried off to his lawyer, and explained to 
him his ignorance of the whole affair, which 
the lawyer readily believed as soon as he had 
glanced at the attorney’s name endorsed on the 
writ. ‘It’s no use, however,’ said he, ‘deny- 
ing the claim ; Quirk, Gammon, and Snap will 
prove beyond a doubt that you have had the 
money, and you will lose the case unless we, 
too, can prove beyond a doubt that you have 
paid the money back again. . .. Our only 
plan is to meet roguery with roguery, and we 
must be prepared with half a dozen good men 
and true who will swear that they saw you 
repay the amount.” 


And this was actually done, with the desired 
result. 
Dr. Strauss, the Old Bohemian, the Savage 
Club originally had its quarters in a small 
room on the topmost floor of a dingy public 
house in Chancery-lane. Mr. Vizetelly, 
having been taken there by William Brough, 
had the empty glasses of the members 
present refilled, and on paying the waiter 
told him to keep the change. Brough 
ventured upon a mild rebuke. ‘“ Tipping 
the waiters by members,” he said, ‘‘is strictly 
forbidden ; and if visitors infringe the rule, 
the waiters will speedily become demoral- 
ised!” 

To turn from the humorous to the 
pathetic, this is what Mr. Vizetelly saw and 
heard from the balcony of the Mansion 
ILouse on the entry of the Princess Alexandra 
into London : 


‘* The large space intervening between here and 
the Bank and the Exchange scemed one mass 
of human heads, intersected by a narrow strip 
of roadway, along which the procession was to 
pass... . Toclear the necessary space oppo- 
site the Mansion House for the Lady Mayoress 
to present . . . the Princess with the conven- 
tional bouquet seemed an impossible task ; but 
the police got over the difliculty in arbitrary 
fashion. Failing to force the crowd back by 
vigorous thrusts of their truncheons, they took 
to breaking the heads of the unfortunate pos- 
sessors of front places, cracking skulls right 
and left with the precision of mechanism. One 
heard piercing screams and heartrending moans 
and passionate appeals for mercy, but there 
was no interruption to the rainfall of blows 
until blood spurted forth in ell directions. 
When the carringe of the Prince and Princess 
moved on again, with a string of newspaper 
reporters at its tail, the spokes of the wheels 
almost grazed the shins of the pitiable-looking 
wretches who, with blood streaming down their 
faces, still occupied the first rank ; and the poor 
Princess perceptibly shuddered at the sickening 
sight, while the loud welcoming cheers of those 
beyond the reach of police bludgeons were 
ringing in her ears.” 


In fact, a riotous mob could hardly have 
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destined for that paper, and the Germans were 
immensely delighted at securing such a prize.” 
Not the least attractive part of Mr. Vize- |The disappointment of Mr. Vizetelly was 
telly’s narrative is that in which he sets | hardly lessened by the fact that the sketches 
forth some of his French experiences. If, | forthwith appeared in the German illus. 
in writing it, he has utilised his contributions | trated prees. 
on that head to English periodical literature,| For the rest, Mr. Vizetelly writes in a 
as is probably the case, we can only say | direct and unaffected style, but at times 
that they are worthy of presentation in the | shows a weakness for vulgarisms. He has 
more abiding form of a book. Especially |a keen eye for the faults of friends and 
is this true of his chapter relating to odd | enemies alike, and can speak with engaging 
ways of getting a living in Paris a quarter of | candour of a transaction which hardly 
a century ago; it is full of curious and trust- | redounds to his credit. Of his general 
worthy information. Mr. Vizetelly became | accuracy—a matter of importance in a col- 
acquainted with all sorts and conditions of | lection of reminiscences, if they are to be 
people, and appears to take a keen delight | accepted as a contribution to history—we 
in describing them. Nothing came amiss | can speak in high terms. In one instance, 
to him, whether it was a court féte or an | however, he makes a curious slip. Men- 
execution. He has also much to tell us of | tioning the death of Ingram, which occurred 
the Burgundy and other vineyards. Ville- | in America in 1860, he says, ‘‘ the Atlantic 
messant, of the /igaro, once related to him | cable was not much used in those days.” 
the following anecdote in connexion with | In point of fact, the first Atlantic cable was 
the funeral of Béranger : not completed until 1866. 
Freperick Hawkuys. 


been treated by the police with greater 
severity. 


‘* Paris was in a state of commotion at the time, 
and the government feared some disturbance at 
the graveside. Accordingly, as soon as the 
funeral cortége and the representatives of the 
press had entered the cemetery, the gates were 
closed, and a detachment of soldiers was 
stationed at them to hold the mob in check. 
As it had been arranged that a special number 
of the /iyaro, containing an account of the 
ceremony, should be issued that same evening, 
its representative was instructed to return from 
Pére Lachaise as speedily as possible. When, 
however, he wished to leave the cemetery—not 
caring to listeu any longer to the interminable 
orations which, it accordance with French 
custom, were being pronounced beside the 
grave—he found his way barred by sentinels, 
who refused to let him out. Expostulation 
only led to a threat of arrest ; and the reporter 
was disconsolately reflecting that he would not 
be able to get away any sooner than his con- 
JSreres, when, at the corner of the avenue, he 
espied the hearse which had done duty at the 
ceremony, and the driver of which was just 
gathering up his reins preparatory to departing. 
Quick as thought, the journalist passed behind 
the vehicle, and, without being seen, climbed 
into it and stretched himself in the very place 
which, a quarter of an hour earlier, had been 
occupied by Béranger’s corpse and coffin. 
Scarcely had he pulled the black pall over him 
than the hearse started off; and the gates of 
the cemetery being immediately opened to let 
it pass out, Villemessant’s quick-witted young 
man succeeded in returning to office in ample 
time to allow of the /‘igaro anticipating its rivals 
with a vivacious account of the proceedings.” 








The History of the Post Office to 1836. By 
Herbert Joyce, C.B. (Bentley.) 


Tus is a plain, unpretending statement of 
the rise and progress of the Post Office. 
It does not enter into the marvels which 
have been effected in that institution during 
the present reign; and, as a consequence, 
much which would have been of the highest 
interest to the present generation does not 
come within the author’s purview. But it 
tells the story of its sure, if slow, growth 
with judgment and accuracy, though the 
history of the laying of the foundations of 
the building cannot be so full of interest to 
the ordinary reader as the narrative of the 
formation of the structure itself would be. 
The origin of the Post Office is not free 
from obscurity, and its operations for nearly 
a century are not traced without difficulty. 
Even at the date of the accession of James I. 
the established posts did not exceed four in 
number. One ran—the word is possibly 
suggestive of too speedy a motion—to Scot- 
land, another went to Ireland, a third pro- 
ceeded south-west as far as Plymouth, and 
a fourth—the most important of all—passed 
through Kent, and carried the communi- 
cations which were intended for foreign 
countries. A man of ability named Thomas 
Witherings became associated with the 
office about 1632; and after the duties of 
the foreign post had been discharged by 
him for three years, the improvements which 
he instituted led to the inland posts being 
placed under his charge. Witherings laid 
down the principle that the office should be 
self-supporting ; and to secure this result he 
drew up a scale of postage, with a charge 
increasing according to the distance that 
the mails were carried—an alteration that 
marked the introduction of a definite system 
of postage. Another innovation by him 
consisted of the opening of a letter office in 
the city of London. A few years passé 
away, and this intelligent reformer was dis- 
missed from his office on a general charge 
of ‘‘divers abuses and misdemeanours,” 4 
charge not known now to be “well 
ill-founded.” His successor was 
a member of a family 


During the siege of Paris, as may be 
supposed, Mr. Vizetelly was intent upon the 
means of supplying the J/lustrated London 
News with sketches of events in the be- 
leaguered city. 


‘The first batch of sketches I despatched went 
off in a great hurry in the balloon which 
carried Gambetta and his secretary to the 
provinces. Once, when a favourable spot had 
been fixed upon for a descent, it was suddenly 
discovered that they were hovering within the 
German lines, and the balloon was received 
with a volley while it was dropping slowly 
down to earth. A rapid flinging out of the 
ballast was speedily resorted to; and one of 
the occupants of the car, in his nervous anxiety 
that the balloon should rise beyond the reach 
of German rifles, pitched out a bag of letters. 
Unluckily for the [lustrated London News, this | OF 





identical bag contained the score of sketches | Edmund Prideaux, 
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of considerable influence in Cornwall and | imbued the Postmaster-General with such 
Devonshire. He signalised his appointment confidence in his powers that, although he 
with the announcement “that there would . was twenty-six years old and without capital, 
be a weekly conveyance of letters into all | they let him the farming of the by and 


parts of the kingdom” ; but he did not long | cross-post letters for £6000 a year. 


Allen 


retain his post, although some sort of con- | was possessed of many qualifications for the 


nexion with the office lasted for his life, 
and before the Restoration he was dead. 

A great change took place under an Act 
passed in 1657, and renewed in 1660. A 
general post office for England was now 
established by legislative enactment, and an 
officer, with the high-sounding title of 
‘‘ Postmaster-General and Comptroller,” was 
created for its government. Hitherto there 
was no post at all between one part of 
London and another, but by 1680 William 
Dockwra had perfected his plans for the 
establishment of a penny-post in London. 
They were well matured. The city and its 
suburbs was divided into seven districts, 
each of which possessed a sorting-office, and 
“between four and five hundred receiving 
offices were opened in a single morning.” 
Such innovations did not meet with un- 
qualified satisfaction—they never do—and 
Dockwra was soon ejected from ithe office 
which he had succeeded in establishing. 

Under the direction of Cotton and 
Frankland (1690-1705), the operations of 
the Post Office largely increased. Cross 
posts were established ; the posts themselves 
were farmed out to men of energy and 
capacity, who paid a share of the profits to 





the chief office, and under their sagacious | 


administration the service was improved and 
extended. New packet-boats of consider- 
able speed were constructed by the king’s 
order, under the guidance of Edmund 
Dummer, Surveyor of the Navy, and that 
official himself accepted the contract for the 
new service to the West Indies. For him, as 
for the other pioneers of progress in early 
days, connexion with the Civil Service 
proved disastrous. He lost his boats, his 
private property was mortgaged and fore- 
closed, and he died “‘ bankrupt and broken- 
hearted.” His epitaph is well written by 
Mr. Joyce. ‘‘Itis his honourable distinction 
that he succeeded in all that he undertook 
for others, and that it was only in what he 
undertook for himself that he failed.” 

_ During this same period posts were estab- 
lished in North America, and for some time 
an ocean penny postage existed between our 
country and that colony. A reformer, called 
Povey, set on foot a halfpenny post in 
London, and the letters were collected by 
men in his employ, who rang bells to 
announce their approach. Povey was soon 
dispossessed of this arrangement ; but letters 
continued to be collected by the sound of 


bells in London until 1846, and in Dublin | 


down to September, 1859. Not only was 
Povey’s system of cheap postage discon- 
tinued, but under the influence of a Secretary 
to the Treasury, called William Lowndes— 
an official who invented the phrase, ‘‘ Take 
care of the pence and the pounds will take 
care of themselves”—increased rates of 
general postage were adopted. 

With 1720 a new name, and one still 
remembered, comes before us. This was 
Ralph Allen, immortalised by Pope and 
Fielding, and of such importance at Bath as 


to be courted by the great Pitt himself. He 


| 





| 





duty : a perfect temper, an inexhaustible 
stock of patience, and an unparalleled 
knowledge of the topography of his own 
country, and of the conditions of local life in 
the provinces. Most of the subordinate 
officials were against him, for he was 
stopping malpractices everywhere ; but he 
overcame them all, placed the system into 
an admirable condition, and obtained for 
himself the ample fortune that he deserved, 
and knew how to distribute to the best 
advantage. Allen’s labours were continued 
by Palmer, who was not inferior in energy 
or ability, but lacked the good temper of 
Allen. He remained invincible for many 
years; but his complete disregard, amount- 
ing in some instances to absolute defiance, of 
his official chiefs, resulted in constant 
friction, and the second Pitt had at last no 
option but to leave him out of the official 
list. The third great name at the Post 
Office was Sir Francis Freeling, best known 
to us as a book collector, worthy of being 
placed in the same category with Heber 
and Huth. Under his r‘gime the highest 
rates ever in force were imposed in 1812. 
A “single” letter for a distance exceeding 
700 miles cost seventeen pence. 

Much valuable information is preserved 
by Mr. Joyce, and as it rests on official 


| authorities, its correctness is beyond question. 


Perhaps the most telling illustration of the 
growth of the Post Office presents itself in 
the notice of Manchester. In 1792, the 
local business there was managed “ by an 
aged widow, assisted by her daughter” and 
a single letter carrier. It now gives employ- 
ment to about 1400 persons. 

A few slight matters for correction 
have come under our notice during a 
perusal of Mr. Joyce’s pages. ‘ Lisle”’ is 
an antiquated mode of spelling for the 
fortress famous for all time through its 
gallant defence by Boufflers; Blaithwaite 
was never in such an exalted official position 
as that designated by the title of ‘‘ secretary 
of war” ; the village at which Ralph Allen 
was born is not now known as ‘St. Blaise,” 
and has not been so called for many a long 
year; and if the name of “‘ Richard Hiver”’ 
does not appear in the Return of Members 
of Parliament, it ought not to be difficult to 
ascertain the cognomen for which “‘ Hiver” 
is a misprint. W. P. Courryey. 








A Journey through Yemen. By W. B. Harris. 
(Black woods.) 

Mr. Harris’s book on the Yemen is not 
quite new. A considerable portion of it has 
already appeared in the //lustrated London 
News, and his account of the Yemen rebel- 
lion was printed in lackwood’s Magazine of 
last February. But there is a great deal 
of additional matter in the present volume, 
which is as instructive and interesting a 
book of travel as one could wish for. The 
illustrations, too, are numerous and of 
remarkable beauty. 
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stances, bring us back any account of 
antiquities and relics of early dynasties ; 
nor does he add much to our knowledge of 
the geography of Arabia Felix. He can 
only tell us, as Gibbon and Burton have 
already told us, how vague the boundaries 
of eastern countries are. The real value of 
his book is in the account it gives us of 
Turkish influence in the Yemen. 

In order to elude so far as possible the 
vigilance of the Turkish sentries, Mr. Harris 
determined to start from Aden on his 
journey to Sania, though Hodaidah would 
have made a more convenient starting 
point. Passing through Lahej, Koreiba, 
and Dhama, he has returned with a history 
of exciting adventures, and a good deal of 
information as to the features of the country 
and the character of its inhabitants. For 
the most part the natives treated him with 
great courtesy and kindness. At Beit-Said 
he learnt the truth of the boast in the 
Arabic poeom— 


** A kin great of heart, 

Whose word is enough to shield whom they 

shelter.’’ 

“T had been asleep—he writes—only an hour 
or two when I felt myself quietly shaken; I 
asked who was there. A voice whispered in 
my ear, ‘Hush! do not speak.’ I struck a 
light, and as a wild long-haired creature leant 
over me to blow it out, I had just time to see 
the man was a stranger. ‘Get up,’ said the 
voice again, ‘you are indanger. Not a word, 
mind, Give me your bedding and carpet.’ 
In the dark I hurried into my _ clothes, 
while the unknown seized my carpet and 
such baggage as I possessed, and left. I waited 
for a few moments, when he returned. ‘ Your 
mules are already being laden,’ he continued ; 
then, seizing me by the hand, added, ‘ Follow 
me.’ I followed him out into the quiet moonlit 
streets, and, keeping under the shadow of the 
houses, left the village.” 


For some hours the strange guide led the 
little party over a difficult country to a 
place of safety. 

Scarcely less exciting is the account of a 
journey between Sobeh and Yerim. The 
Owd tribe, among others, had taken ad- 
vantage of the rebellion to cast off all 
forms of government, and the march to 
Beet en-Nedish was perilous in the extreme. 
But the faithful service rendered by Mr. 
Harris’s comrades brought him safely 
through all dangers. That he was a 
Christian seemed to stir up no animosity 
in the hearts of these Mahommedans. 

In addition to the great qualities of 
hospitality, bravery, sincerity, and beauty, 
virtues shared in common with all Arab 
races, the Yemeni are industrious and in 
genious agriculturists. As in Madeira, the 
Atlas Mountains, and many parts of Ceylon, 
their land is ‘‘ carefully terraced to allow of 
more cultivation.” In the valley of Wadi 
el Banna, by no means the most richly tilled 
portion of the country through which he 
passed, Mr. Harris counted one hundred 
and thirty-seven terraces. 

“The supporting wall of every terrace was in 
excellent repair, here every little artificial 
channel and aqueduct brimmed over with 
water; and the whole surroundings were not 
only the appearance of great laborious skill, 
but of the idea being present that the people 
were aware of the necessity of maintaining the 


Mr. Harris could not, impeded by circun- | results of their labour in a state of repair,” 
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Mr. Harris suggests that the effects of 
this careful system of cultivation may have 
had much to do in gaining for the country 
the title of Arabia Felix. 

Of Sanda, the goal of his journey, Mr. 
Harris has but little to tell us. 
a short account of the quarters into which 
the city is divided ; one learns, incidentally, 
that the Jews are well treated, and that—a 
common phenomena in every city and village 
east of Suez—the Greek vintner and shop- 
keeper flourishes. Mr. Harris was im- 
prisoned on his arrival by Ahmed Faisi 
Pasha, and only liberated because that 
worthy feared that the fever, from which 
the traveller suffered, would prove fatal. 

But though, in many respects, the result 
of Mr. Harris’s journey is disappointing, 
one great good has been gained. No other 
authentic account of the late rebellion of the 
Yemeni against the Osmanli troops has 
been given us; nor do we find anywhere 
else so adequate a statement of the causes 
and probable results of that rising. The 
peoples of Arabia have already played 
a foremost part in forming the religion and 
customs of a large part of the world. The 
recent disturbances seem to prove that the 
most unchanging of men have not lost their 
power of effecting changes. For the rebel- 
lion was a Jehad or holy war. Co-religion- 
ists as the Turks may be, in that they follow 
the teaching of Mahommed, they are 
separated from the Yemeni people in their 
sympathies. The old quarrel between the 
Sunnis, or orthodox Mahommedans, and 
those of the Shiah sect is not yet over in 
this corner of the earth. The Imams, or 
direct descendants of the Prophet, dwelling 
at Sania, possessed the allegiance of the 
Yemeni; and now that their rule is a thing 
of the past, the tribes will not acknowledge 
any more readily the Sultan as commander 
of the faithful. When the qualities of the 
rebels are understood, it is easy to realise 
what may be the result of their discontent. 
Ahmed Faisi Pasha told Mr. Harris that 
the disappointment consequent on their 
failure to recapture Sania caused the Arabs 
to lose heart for a time. ‘“ Had they 
succeeded in entering the city, and brought 
their _ Imam there in state, there is some 
possibility that the Turks might have lost 
the Yemen for ever.” Even when the stern 
measures adopted by Ieiz had succeeded 
in reclaiming the country for his master, 
the Turkish authorities were fearful lest 
the true story of the revolt should leak 
out, and jealously guarded the frontiers 
against travellers. Nor could they have 
been anxious that the condition of the 
Turkish soldiers should become known: and 
the large number of deserters, invariably 
kindly treated by the Arabs, is ominous of 
future disaster to their rule. 

To the Turks the loss of the Yemen were 
a serious matter indeed. A blow would be 
struck at the prestige of Abdul Hamid from 
which he could scarcely recover, and not 
only the Yemen but the whole Hejaz would 
renounce their obedience. Nor could any 
caravan pass through the Yemen in safety ; 
for the Turkish soldiers have kept open the 
passes, a feat the [mams would be power- 
less to accomplish. So that the question is 
a serious one for England, because English 


He gives us | 





pockets would be lighter should the Aden 
trade suffer hurt. But it may well be 
questioned whether, in this case at any 
rate, our interests should prompt our sym- 
pathies. The Turk, partly because of his 
pseudo-western inclinations, is far inferior 
to the Arab. 

The chief lesson, it seems to us, to be 
learnt from Mr. Harris’s book is that 
Turkish authority in the Yemen is decaying. 
The most rapacious of governors will hesi- 
tate to refill an exhausted treasury by 
imposing further taxes on the tribesmen. 
A formidable list of victories, gained by the 
Arabs during the early part of the rebellion, 
may probably be regarded as prophetic of 
complete success in the future. The miser- 
able plight of the Turkish soldiers can only 
fill an Arab mind with contempt for the 
Sultan whose authority they represent. One 
cannot be too grateful to Mr. Harris for 
showing us what manner of men these Yemeni 
are, for describing to us the wonderful hills 
and valleys they inhabit, and for casting a 
vivid light on Turkish incompetence and 
failure. Percy ADDLESHAW. 








Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. By 
J.J. Piatt. New Edition. (Longmans.) 
Little New World Idyls. By J. J. Piatt. 

(Longmans. ) 

Tere was exhibited at the Academy in 
1844 a picture in which a railway train is 
represented as passing through air golden 
with light in spite of rain that descends in 
torrents. Its path is along a brown bank 
that rises steeply from water on which a 
boat drifts leisurely. It is going at great 
speed, to the terror of a little hare that 
scuds on in front of it. Lurid fire-flashes 
light up the engine, and the dim wagons 
in long trail behind it catch bright glints as 
the light strikes on their windows. 

The beauty and power of the picture 
which I have tried to describe above—the 
painter called it ‘‘ Rain, Steam, and Speed ” 
—can not be told in words black upon 
white. It was the first attempt to put on 
canvas the beauty of a railway train, and it 
has remained the greatest achievement of 
this kind ‘among the pictures of the world. 
It has not been mentioned here without a 
special purpose. It is an old theory with 
me that what the painters do the poets dq, 
and in the same age; that the arts—not 
these two arts only, but all the arts—trend 
one way in one century. To one holding 
this belief it comes with no surprise that the 
painter having risen up among us—and that 
painter Turner—who could put on canvas 
the beauty and the mystery of that steam- 
chariot that carries us about the world, there 
should come forward a poet to sing of it. 
It is with very great pleasure that I have 
found in the grave and beautiful work of 
the American poet with whom this notice 
deals frequent allusion to the steam wonder 
of our age. In the poem which opens the 
book, ‘“‘ The Pioneer’s Chimney,” the return 
of the writer to what had been a wooded 
land is thus described : 

“ First indistinct, then louder, nearer still, 

And ever louder grew a tremulous roar ; 

Then, sudden, flared a torch from out the night, 

And, eastward half a mile, the shimmering train 

Ilurried across the darkness. 


. . . : 











And overhead the leaves were jarred awake, 
Whispering a moment of the flying fright, 

And far away the whistle, like a cry, 

Shrill in the darkness reached the waiting town.’; 


“The shimmering train”—‘“‘the whistle, 
like a cry ’’—who shall say, after this, that 
our old, plain friend, the railway train, 
supplies no theme for a poet ? 

“Taking the Night Train” is the name 
of one of these poems. The language in it 
—I quote three stanzas—is not so subtly 
weighed as in the lines quoted above. The 
word ‘‘ depot” will be a terrible shock to 
some, to whom I will venture to say that I 
personally like it in its context. 

** The streets are lighted and the myriad faces 

Move through the gaslight, and the home-sick 
fect 

Pass by me, homeless ; sweet and close embraces 

Charm many a threshold—laughs and kisses 
sweet. 

‘* From great hotels the stranger throng is 

streaming, 
The hurrying wheels in many a street are loud ; 

Within the depot, in the gaslight gleaming, 

A glare of faces, stands the waiting crowd. 
** The whistle screams; the wheels are rumbling 
slowly, ? 
The path before us glides into the light : 

Behind, the city sinks in silence wholly ; 

The panting engine leaps into the night.” 

I am struck by the use of the word “hotels” 
in these stanzas. ‘‘ Inns” would of course 
have been affected, and ‘hostelries” is 
absurd. ‘‘ Hotels” isno doubt right, but at 
firstreading it startled me more than “‘ depot.” 
In ‘‘ Walking to the Station,” effects of 
steam and speed are very finely dealt with 
in the closing stanza. More surprising is 
it to find that the only light-ray which falls 
across the gloom of the curious poem en- 
titled ‘‘A Lost Churchyard” comes, as it 
seems to me, from a railway light. Even 
in the description of a haunted tavern the 
nearness of iron roads is glanced at. To 
muse, the poet takes ‘‘ a noiseless train.” 

** Homesick at times, I take a noiseless train, 
Wandering, breath-like, to my home again, 
See my glad brothers, in the June-sweet air, 
Toss the green hay, hot sheaves of harvest: bear : 
The fireside warms into my heart—how plain ! 
And my lost mother takes her boy again ; 

My sisters steal around me tenderly— 

And all that cannot be yet seems to be.”’ 

It is, alas, all mere seoming, for thirty 

years have worked their change upon the 

place. First came this new thing, then 
came that, and—the inevitable followed. 


‘‘ Strange men with chain and compass came at last 
Among the hills, across the valley passed. 


* We do not want it,’ many said, and one, 
‘Through field of mine I ewear it shall not run!’ 
And paced his boundary-line with loaded gun.” 

I have said so much about what has 
seemed to me to be the salient feature of 
Mr. Piatt’s volume of poems: that init a 
thing deemed by many of the most prosaic 
is shown to admit of poetic treatment, as it 
has been shown to admit of pictorial treat- 
ment—and to admit of such treatment at 
the hands of grave and ambitious artists— 
that I have left myself but little space 
to comment on other characteristics of 
this book. Its merits seem to me to 


lie in the truthful and loving deserip- 
tion of landscape—that far Ohio Valley 
seems nearer to us as we read these idyls— 
in the descriptions of sunset and sunrise, 
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of pioneers and mowers. We are taken 
into quiet places among quiet folk, though 
louder places with their louder folk are 
never so far distant that from them there 
does not come that whistle “like a cry.” 
The defect of the work is an occasional in- 
coherency. The poet aims at condensation, 
with the result that his meaning is not 
always as clear to his reader as it doubtless 
is to himself. Now and again, too, a trite 
phrase is used, as notably in the sonnet 
‘‘ Awake in Darkness.” But for one verbal 
lapse in this poem, it would rank high 
among sonnets dealing with that most 
beautiful of world-old phenomena, the love 
of a man for his mother. 


It is risking much for any poet to 
issue in one year more than one volume 
of verse; for both of Mr. Piatt’s books 
may be called new in this country. 
The public, if pleased with the first, will 
expect much from the second; and if not 
pleased with the first, will give the second 
no welcome. Thus, the second is in every 
way at a disadvantage. I must state it as 
my opinion that the public will not be 
satisfied with Mr. Piatt’s Little New World 
Idyls, the issue of which follows so close 
upon that of his Jdyls and Lyrics of the Ohio 
Valley. In the former work there are not 
fifty poems ; but every one is good, with here 
and there one excellent. In the latter volume 
there are close upon a hundred poems; 
and of these perhaps only five are worthy of 
their author. The poem called ‘“ At the 
Grave of Two Brothers ” is large in thought 
and lovely in expression; the quatrain 
named “Irish Ivy” embodies an interest- 
ing fact; and in ‘Ireland: a Seaside 
Portrait,” Mr. Piatt paints a picture which 
those will like who have not in their memory 
Walt Whitman’s painting of the same 
group: an old woman and a young, the old 
one my grey Ireland and the young one 
their—Walt Whitman’s and John Piatt’s— 
young-eyed America. When to the men- 
tion of these three poems, it is added that 
there are among the sonnets two that are 
tender and strong, the one beginning “ If 
You Should Vanish,” and the other named 
“The Child in the Street,” all has been 
said that can be said in praise of this second 
book, 

Etsa D’Esterre-KeeE ine. 








A History of the Roman Empire, from its 
Foundation to the Death of Marcus Aurelius. 
By J. B. Bury. (John Murray.) 


WE have read, with no ordinary pleasure, 
Prof. Bury’s admirable summary of the 
domestic and foreign history of the early 
Roman Empire. It is not only that he 
has filled up a long-standing gap in Mr. 
Murray’s series of Student’s Manuals, be- 
ginning where Dean Liddell dropped the 
thread of Roman history and ending just 
where “The Student’s Gibbon ” begins ; 
but he has also filled up a vacant place in 
our historical literature at large. 

_ We have no book which quite answers to 
his new volume. Dean Merivale, of course, 
has covered the period, and more, and has 
left off where Gibbon started ; but, with all 
the great merits of his work, we must 
admit that it is now getting a little old- 


fashioned, and it is on a much larger scale 
than the manual before us. Something was 


| 





plece as it ought to fill in an English 
history. The imperial post, the aqueducts, 


wanted which should deal with the period | the provincial councils, the coinage, the 
in question within a moderate number of | schemes for the education of poor children, 


Roman policy and institutions. The classi- 
fication of epigraphical evidence has given 
us an infinity of new light on the daily life 
and on the social and political arrangements 
of the Romans; while the new school of 
historical inquiry, led by Dr. Mommsen, 
has come more into sympathy and touch 
with the statesmen and soldiers of the early 
empire. It may be that a certain similarity 
of political problems is enabling the end of 
the nineteenth century to understand more 
fully the first and second centuries ; but, a 
all events, we feel that we do understand 
the facts which our fathers collected better 
than they did, and that, too, at the very 
time when the new evidence of inscriptions 
is giving us fresh material of a different sort. 
There is very little in the points of view 
thus attained which will not be found duly 
recognised and fitly placed by Prof. Bury ; 
and, therefore, we welcome his book, not 
merely on the ground that we have nothing 
else quite like it, but also because what he 
has undertaken he has done so well. He 
holds the balance skilfully between the 
constitutional and military interests of the 
story on the one side and the biographical 
facts on the other. Tacitus, of course, 
overrated the importance of his great—or 
at least his leading—men ; but it would not 
be well, from mere reaction against Tacitus, 
to neglect the pictures of the mild old age 
of Augustus, of Tiberius, ¢ristissimus homi- 
num, of Claudius, of Nero, or the Antonines. 
We should be losing the good side of so 
much good literature if we overlooked that 
aspect of an age which has been painted 
most by Suetonius, Plutarch, Tacitus him- 
self, and the writers of the Historia 
Augusta ; and, as it happens, the men who 
stand out on the canvas are interesting 
figures. Some we cannot understand, some 
we detest; and the comparative tameness 
of virtue is relieved by our possession of 
the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. We 
like to see, as it were, the real flesh and 
blood of these men, and we should all be 
glad if we could know what it was that 
Antoninus Pius said to the tax-collector of 
Tusculum. 

Prof. Bury begins with an account of the 
principate and of the joint government of 
the princeps and senate. The true theory of 
this has emerged so recently from darkness 
that we cannot wonder if there be some 
points still open to dispute ; but it is a great 
gain to have the new views stated fer us in 
English, fairly and lucidly. The political 
development of the principate between 
B.c. 27 and A.D. 180 into something much 
more like an admitted despotism is con- 
veniently put together in a concluding 
chapter. The literature, both Greek and 
Latin, of the Augustan age and that 
of the Flavian and Antonine dynasties 
are described with considerable fulness. 
Foreign policy and provincial arrangements 
are illustrated by two coloured maps. The 








pages, and which should add to fair | the first steps of Christianity, are among 
verdicts on the character and conduct of | the miscellaneous subjects treated; and the 
emperors the results of recent inquiry into | dinners, the baths, and the games of tho 


Roman people come into a very useful 
chapter (based on Friedliinder) on Roman 
life and manners. 

Of course in so large a field it was not 
possible to avoid some oversights. The 
suggestion that Horace managed the 
hexameter with ease is at least disputable. 
Not all scholars will allow that the Pharsalia 
‘‘has not a spark of genius.” The famous 
words on Pompeius Magnus, Stat magni 
nominis umbra, are not altogether Lucan’s 
own, but are suggested by the Aeneid II. 
223. The tax on sales of goods in Italy 
which Gaius abolished was 1 per cent., not 
} per cent. The last of the captured eagles 
of Varus cannot have been recovered from 
the Germans by Germanicus and also by 
Claudius (pp. 174, 240). P. 67 omits to 
mention what was the function of the 
Augustales. In dealing with the very per- 
plexing story of the fall of Messalina, Mr. 
Bury adopts with some hesitation the state- 
ment of Suetonius, that Claudius sanctioned 
a marriage between his wife Messalina 
and Silius, in order to avoid an evil which 
was said by soothsayers to threaten the 
husband of Messalina. But how could 
such a marriage be valid, or even valid 
enough to trick destiny, unless the lady 
were first divorced from Claudius? and ot 
this divorce we hear nothing. 

F. T. Ricnarps. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Soul of the Bishop. By John Strange 


Winter. In 2 vols. (White.) 

Dr. Mirabel’s Theory. A Psychological 
Study. By Ross George Dering. In ‘i 
vols. (Bentley.) 

Found Wanting. By Mrs. Alexander. In 
3 vols. (White.) 

Bianca. By Mrs. Bagot Harte. In 2 vols. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

The Autobiography of a Spin. A Story of 


Anglo-Indian Life. 
(Thacker. ) 


The Pursuit of a Chimera, being a Midwinter’ s 
Day Dream. ByC.ElveyCope. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

The Heart of Montrose and other Stories. 
Esther Carr. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Wuen a writer who has achieved popular 
and well-deserved success in one field of 
fiction suddenly takes a new departure, his 
or her admirers naturally regard the step 
with an interest that must needs be 
partly hopeful, partly apprehensive. The 
lady who chooses to be known as John 
Strange Winter has added to the pleasure 
of life by a series of bright stories, which 
have obviously had no other aim besides 
that of healthful entertainment; but she 
has become anxious to show herself capable 
of earnest dealing with a serious theme, 


By May Edwood. 


By 
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of the Bishop. What will be the general 
opinion we cannot guess, but we should 
describe the book as a thoughtful, power- 
ful, pathetic, and thoroughly unsatisfactory 
novel—one cause being responsible for its 
uusatisfactoriness both as a statement of a 
problem acd asa woik of art. The story 
1s, to use a sumewhat technical term, ia- 
sufficiently motivated. If the spiritual ex- 
perience which impelled Cecil Constable at 
the eleverth hour to break off her engage- 
ment with the bishop, whom she passion- 
ately loved, was merely a definite disbelief 
in certain non-esseniial statements in the 
‘Thirty-nine Articles, or even a vague feeling 
of uncertainty with regard to more important 
matters, an act which utterly spoiled two 
lives was surely an extravagant response to 
the true moral demands of the situation; 
and as such, it fails to win our compre- 
hending sympathy. If, on the other hand, 
Cecil had come to be a disbeliever in the 
central truths of Christianity, we are left 
without any indication of the road by which 
she travelled from thoughtless acquiescence 
to thoughtful assurance of scepticism; and 
there is a hiatus in the story which renders 
it practically unintelligible. It is probable 
that John Strange Wiuter is entirely un- 
aware of the indistinctness with which she 
states the personal problem that Cecil 
Constable has to solve; and, indeed, the 
indistinctness seems to be largely due to a 
lack of knowledge which, in a book of this 
kind—that aims not only at seriousness, 
but at thoroughness—is difficult to excuse. 
The whole story is grounded upon the as- 
sumption that the Thirty-nine Articles are 
a creed, acceptance of which is incumbent 
upon every Churchman, instead of being 
(what, of course, they are) a legal docu- 
ment with which the laity have no more 
vital concern than they have with a judg- 
ment of the Privy Council. A bishop in 
real life would have explained this at onco ; 
but John Strange Winter’s bishop shares 
her own fogginess, and the mist shapes 
itself into the Brocken spectre of story to 
which these volumes are devoted. Of 
course, from an artistic point of view, 
an error of this kind would be of little 
moment did nothing depend upon it; but 
here it dominates the story, and, for well- 
informed people, destroys all verisimilitude. 
[f it were possible to set aside this central 
defect, Zhe Soul of the Bishop would be a 
work of great fascination. ‘I'o epeak of a 
story as at once strong and ineffective may 
seem paradoxical, but readers of the novel 
will understand the paradox. Though the 
book, as a whole, is a failure, some parts of 
it touch a high-water mark of success, 
after a fashion which indefinitely en- 
larges our conception of the author's 
possibilities of imaginative and dramatic 
achievement. 


Mr. Ress George Dering has scored 
a distinct triumph, and Pr. Mirabel’s 
Theory will probably be one of the most 
sought-after novels of the season. Dr. 
O. W. Holmes’s lady friend, who de- 
clined to read Llsi2 Venner because she 


objected to ‘‘ medicated ” friction, probably 
represents a large class which has some- 
thing to say for itself; but the most eager 
opponent of medication 


who has been 





tempted to begin Mr. Dering’s story is not 
likely to lay it down until he has finished it. 
During the past few years several novelists 
have dealt in a somewhat tentative fashion 
with the subject of bypnotism; but so far 
as we can remember, no one has ventured 
to utilise the creepy suggestion of more 
than one respectable authority, that a 
malevolent operator can employ his power 
not merely for the illicit subjugation of the 
patient’s will, hut ‘even for the extinction, 
instead of the resuscitation, of his vitality ” : 
that, ‘‘in short, hypnotism may he em- 
ployed as the instrument of safe and secret 
murder.” Perhaps one need not greatly 
regret the neglect of such a gruesome 
narrative theme ; but if it be treated at all, 
it is well that the treatment should be in the 
hands of a writer, like Mr. Dering, who 
knows what he is about. The hypothesis 
upon which the story is founded is clearly 
insusceptible of easy and convincing verifi- 
cation, but this is a matter with which the 
purely literary critic has no concern. His 
business is with the novelist’s treatment of 
his material ; and Mr. Dering proves himself 
a master of the very difficult art of mixing 
science and story, in such a fashion that the 
former intensifies rather than dulls the in- 
terest of the latter. As a work of pure 
narrative art, Dr. Mirabel’s Theory is a 
masterly performance. It is from first to last 
thought out with unusual care ; it has both 
symmetry and proportion, and yet neither 
has the obtrusiveness that gives an effect 
of artificiality—witness the subtly sug- 
gested contrast between the tragedy which 
is being enacted within the walls of Gorse 
Cottage and the quiet comedy of village life 
all around it. ‘The story moves, with no 
hasty rush, but with unbroken constancy of 
progress, to its inevitable climax, or rather 
climaxes ; and as they are reached or neared, 
we have some half-dozen situations which 
in intensity of thrilling interest have few 
rivals in recent ‘fiction. The machinery 
which brings about the dénouement is set 
into action with singular skill; and Mme. 
Mirabel, the evil protagonist of the story, 
is a sombrely impressive creation which no 
novelist need be ashamed to own. 


Mrs. Alexander’s Found Wanting is a very 
creditable novel. The story, without being 
specially absorbing, is interesting enough to 
satisfy ordinary requirements, but the writer 
does not rely upon it exclusively: she 
appeals to those who like to see something 
of thought and finish in the management of 
character and situation. Mr. Riddell, the 
middle-aged widower, whose death sends 
his daughter out in the world, represents a 
familiar type, for he is of the family of 
Dickens’s Turveydrop and Daudet’s Dola- 
belle; but his conceit, his priggishness, his 
sickening selfishness, and his consistent 
assumption of the rile of a domestic martyr, 
are individualised skilfully, without the aid 
of those touches of exaggeration which are 
so tempting yet so fatal. A newer type— 
new indeed in real life, and as yet almost 
unknown to fiction—-is that of the woman 
journalist ; and as exhitit \1 by the straight- 
forward, business-like, kind-hearted Mme. 
Falk, it presents a decidedly attractive 
appearance. The only failure is, unfortu- 
nately, the character whose action dominates 











the story—the plausible guardian of May 
Riddell who, after winning her affections, 
turns out to be anything but what her fancy 
painted him. Mr. Piers Ogilvie is ‘“ found 
wanting,” not only morally, but artistically ; 
and in the world of fiction a lack of lifelike- 
ness is much more fatal than a lack of 
principle. Only a novel with a very strong 
constitution could survive the chapter in 
which Ogilvie does his worst. 


That high-minded and loyal-hearted gentle- 
man, Mr. Gilead P. Beck, said some very 
severe things about the ungallant masculine 
critics who are occasionally guilty of the 
outrage of ‘“slating” a lady’s novel. We 
have so much respect for Mr. Beck that we 
will not say all that we think about Mrs, 
Bagot Harte’s Dianca. It is to be hoped 
that we are not flagrantly unchival- 
rous in suggesting that nature has not 
provided Mrs. Harte with the equipment of 
a novelist. Her book has, however, one 
merit which it would be ungracious to 
ignore. It consists of only two volumes. 


A “spin” is, we believe, Anglo-Indian 
for a worn-out flirt who has run through 
her chances in the matrimonial mart, and 
who is—as more familiar slang has it—on 
the shelf. Flirtation in the hands of a 
competent chef can be made a very ap- 
petising side-dish of fiction, but it is hardly 
satisfying as a picce de résistance; and the 
Autobiography of a Spin, with its unbroken 
record of hand-squeezings, and kisses behind 
fans, and other details of ineffective phil- 
andering, ssems to us a little monotonous 
and tiresome. Miss May Edwood has a 
certain amount of vivacity, but hardly 
enough to keep our interest alive through 
rather more than two hundred pages all 
devoted to one theme. 


The pursuit of entertainment in the 
perusal of Zhe Pursuit of a Chimera is a vain 
thing. Had the disordered fancy, of which 
it is all compact, been the substance of a 
real instead of a manufactured dream, we 
should think with deep sympathy of the 
indigestion which must have preceded it. 
Here is a passage, descriptive of an adven- 
ture with a corpse, which is a pleasant thing 
to go to bed upon : 

‘“‘ The protuberant eyes met mine in a ghastly 
stare; his purple face was puffed out past all 
recognition, and his blue-fat lips were wreathed 
into a smile so horribly sarcastic, so malevolent, 
and so grotesquely develish, that I let the 
bloated body fail from my arms to the ground, 
which it struck with a sickening thud. As it 
did so a piercing screa:m issued from the thing’s 
lips, and though I knew it was but the escape 
of the imprisoned gases, my over-wrought 
nerves gave way before it.” 

We should think so; but what about the 
reader’s over-wrought stomach ? This kind 
of thing really ought to be made penal. 


Boys and girls will find very pleasant 
reading in Zhe Heart of Montrose and its 
three companion stories. One of these deals 
with the boyhood of King Réné of Sicily, 
another with the girlhood of Catherine LI. 
of Russia, while Zwns is a romantic tale 
of present-day life. All four stories are 
prettily imagined and told. 

James Asncrorrt Nopte. 
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GIFT BOOKS. 


Nursery Rhymes. By Mrs. Richard Strachey. 
With Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb Hood. 
It is not everybody 
who can write verses for children, and there 
are very few who can sing them so well as Mrs. 
Richard Strachey. They are daffodils out of 
her garden, as she calls them in the pretty 
verses which introduce the rest. 


“Who shall have the daffodils in my garden 


growing 
Daintily befrilled in white, with yellow fur- 
belowing ? 
Baby boy and baby girl, 
Cheek of rose and tooth of pearl, 
Golden head and dancing feet, 
Drops of life all perfect sweet, 
You shall have the daffodils within my garden 
growing.’’ 
This is a good prelude, and here is the first 
of the flowers :— 
** T have learnt a new song 
From the linnet, the linnet ; 
Sweet will you listen 
A minute, a minute? 
Sunjoy, and showers, 
And windcries are in it, 
And babble of flowers 
Begin it, begin it.” 
Those who hear the beginning will not be 
easily satisfied till the end, nor after it, until 
they have listened to all the ‘New Songs” 
that the volume contains. For they areall new 
in the best sense, not seeking after novelty, 
but finding it everywhere, by that freshness of 
heart which makes the world for ever young. 
Wind songs, sowing songs, bird songs, fairy 
songs, leaf songs, all sorts of songs, even pony 
songs, and all of them musical, now tender, 
now sportive, save where a little touch of sad- 
ness comes and flies like a summercloud. Not 
the least pretty (nor the least original either) 
are the variations on some nursery rhymes. 
Nobody knew before what were the conse- 
quences of fetching the rabbit skin to wrap 
that Baby Bunting in; but every father and 
mother ought to know, and so we recommend 
them, as well as their children, to study this 
very charming little volume, and to look 
at Mr. Jacomb Hood’s delightful illustra- 
tions. 


The Pope's Mule and Other Stories from 
Daudet. Translated by A. D. Beavington 
Atkinson and D. Havers. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Those who have never read Lettres de mon 
Moulin and Contes du Lundi have here an 
opportunity to make acquaintance with some 
of the best of Daudet’s short stories—all too 
short, we should think, if they were not so 
complete. For its rich invention and ex- 
quisitely controlled extravagance there is 
nothing better than “The Pope’s Mule.” We 
would it were really true. The notion of a 
real Pope, daily mixing for his mule a large 
bowl of fine French wine mixed with spices 
and sugar and giving it to him with his own 
hands, is fine. Such a mule as this, though 
generally sweet tempered, would surely have a 
reserve of strength which could be used with 
terrible effect on occasion. The kick which he 
stored for seven years could have no ordinary 
effect ; and we are not at all surprised to hear 
that all that was left of Tistet Védéne was a 
cloud of golden dust with an ibis plume 
floating in it. How different from this are the 
pathetic tales of the Franco-German War, like 
‘The Standard Bearer” and ‘The Turco of 
the Commune.” The latter is the best of all ; 
but why discriminate when all are so good ? 


Lily and Waterlily. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. 
(Innes.) The story of Lily is neither a fairy 
tale nor an allegory, but a nondescript some- 
where between the two. The land in which 
Ruby and Pearl live is equally dubious: now 





it reminds one of this world before the Fall and 
now of this world after it, now of Fairyland, 
and now of those strange regions first dis- 
covered by that Alice whose adventures have 
been edited by one ‘‘ Lewis Carroll.” It is a 
strange land; for animals, though they spare 
Ruby and Pearl, are allowed to eat each other, 
while the little human babies are not per- 
mitted to take the life even of a flower. 
Mother Nature regulates all this, and would 
appear in this portion of her dominions to 
have adopted the principles in force in the 
Regent’s Park and the Zoological Gardens. 
Our first parents lost their Eden through eating 
apples, but Pearl and Ruby lose theirs through 
plucking a flower. They are only restored 
by a vicarious sacrifice by a lily, who comes to 
life again and turns into a beautiful prince who 
marries Pearl, and a beautiful maiden who 
marries Ruby—we forget which. A field mouse 
on the same day turns into a mate of the 
proper sex for the other human inhabitant of 
this strange country, and so the tale ends with 
the marriages of two pairs of babies. It is all 
very mixed and incoherent, neither good sense 
nor good nonsense, but yet readable and 
written with no little fancy and charm. 
The story of the Waterlily is pretty, and the 
illustrations are very nice—so that the volume 
may fairly claim its position in the series of 
‘** Dainty Books.” 


A Jacobite Exile. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie.) 
Mr. Henty has in this story tried fresh scenes, 
and with his usual skill and success. He makes 
his young hero, Charlie Carstairs, figure in the 
service of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden—the 
successful Charles who crushed Russia at 
Narva, not the unsuccessful Charles who was 
overthrown at Pultowa, or died before 
Frederickshall. It is really very surprising 
how Mr. Henty works up the historical 
materials at his command, which with his 
wonted conscientiousness he mentions in his 
preface. He has never produced a more truly 
historical romance, and scarcely ever a more 
piquantly written narrative. One, at least, of 
his battle-pieces is full of the old ‘special 
correspondent” fire. The private adventures 
of Charlie Carstairs and his father are also 
pleasantly told; and Mr. Henty shows a good 
deal of shrewdness in making Charlie take part 
in Marlborough’s campaigns, but not in the 
rising of the Young Pretender. 


Fergus MacTavish. By J. Macdonald Oxley. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) Perhaps the most 
notable thing about this book—which, by the 
way, is remarkably well-printed—is the fact of 
its scenes being laid in a district that writers 
of books for boys have hitherto not utilised, 
that of which Lake Winnipeg may be regarded 
as the centre. Otherwise Fergus is but a good 
and essentially Scotch lad, passing through the 
first stages of his moral curriculum. He has 
adventures of various kinds, and proves his 
physical and moral courage to the satisfaction 
of all who have any right to be concerned. 
Finally we are given to believe that Fergus 
MacTavish was ‘‘ordained to the Christian 
ministry,” and ‘“‘came to have a snug home of 
his own upon the island, with Ruth for a loving 
happy helpmate.” But here we have only 
to do with Fergus as a lad, and with his work 
among the Indians. This story is clearly and 
vigorously written, and ought to be a favourite 
with the boys of the present day—evidently a 
large band—whose idol is the well-known 
missionary, Mr. John G. Paton. 


Graeme and Cyril. By Barry Pain. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) This is a good healthy 
book for boys, and the characters in it are well 
drawn and discriminated. It seems to be part 
of the nature of things that the bad boys are 
more attractive in literature than the good ones ; 
and Cyril, with all his faults—and these faults 





are not of a generous kind—is more interesting 
than the manly, noble-minded Graeme, about 
whose career one never feels a moment’s anxiety. 
Graeme is a fine fellow though, and by no 
means one of those perfect creatures without 
individuality who sometimes serve as heroes to 
boys’ books. The charm of the story consists 
mainly in the picture of school life, and is 
much increased by the variety and humour of 
the less important characters. The ‘‘ Celestial” 
and ‘‘ Fathead ”’ are excellently drawn, and the 
dialogue throughout is natural and spirited. 
There was no occasion for such a very sensa- 
tional ending. Cyril had done nothing to 
deserve so fatal a termination to his career, even 
from the artistic point of view. The problem 
as to what Burton and his uncle were to do 
with his father, the burglar, is left unsolved ; 
and, what to us is a greater disappointment, 
we hear nothing more of Neddy Trigman after 
the first part of the book, and he is the most 
amusing and original of the whole dramatis 
personae. 

The Black Bar. By G. M. Fenn. (Sampson 
Low.) The author never wrote a more 
thrilling tale than these adventures of a 
middy while capturing slavers. About three 
fights a day seem to have been his aver- 
age allowance; but the skippers of slave- 
ships luckily cannot shoot straight, at all 
events in fiction, and he escapes as if he bore a 
charmed life. The critic gladly turned into a 
boy for the nonce, and read Z'he Black Bar 
from cover to cover, 

Inthe Land of the Golden Plume. By D.L. 
Johnstone. (W. & R. Chambers.) The author 
may well call this, in his sub-title, ‘a tale of 
adventure.” From the first page to the 
last the action never flags; and a good deal 
of information about North Queensland, gold- 
digging, and the like, is acquired insensibly 
while following tne adventures of the hero. 
Half a dozen illustrations add to the attractions 
of the book, which cannot fail to delight boys 
whose attention has been in any way turned to 
Australia. 


In Africa with the Union Jack. By W. 
Pimblett. (Virtue.) The history of the 
British arms in Africa possesses a painful 
interest at present. Mr. Pimblett begins his 
book at the English struggle with Napoleon. 
Thence he passes on to the Abyssinian War and 
the dash on Coomassie, reaching more familiar 
ground in the Zulu Wars, and the conflicts with 
the Arabs in the Soudan, together with the 
death of Gordon. The author has done his 
work well, and this is just the book for an 
intelligent boy; but the following sentence 
might be amended with advantage: ‘* Fierce 
Arabs slashed at them from close quarters, 
and when not cloven asunder by some heavy 
sabre, gashed to death.” 

Jennifer's Fortune. By Mrs. Henry Clarke. 
(S.P.C.K.) Thisis one of the best of the many 
Cornish stories which have lately appeared. 
Jennifer is a charming heroine, and the dialect 
is well managed without being obtrusive. 
Helen, her foil, lives in London. “ With London’s 
misery at her doors, with London’s rich 


\ opportunities for gaining knowledge, for giving 


service, within her grasp, her keenest interest 
was inthe cut of a frock, her most serious 
occupation the arrangement of a dinner-table.” 
But trouble and the influence of the heroine 
gradually call forth her true and better nature. 
Mrs. Clarke has so skilfully managed the 
evolution that the reader regrets, for Helen’s 
sake, the unequal distribution of happiness at 
the end. This is a distinct improvement on 
Honor Pentieath, Mrs. Clarke’s last story. 


For the Sake o’ the Siller. By Maggie Swan. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) The authoress 
of this ‘‘ Fifeshire Story of Forty Years ago” 
has beyond doubt a knowledge of the Scottish 
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character and a command of the Scottish 
dialect. She weaves both with very consider- 
able effect into the evolution of a simple yet 
satisfactory tale. Perhaps the plot is common- 
place. Effie Blyth, an orphan girl left with no 
‘*tocher” but winsomeness, is unwise enough 
to prefer her showy but selfish lover, Will 
Graham, to the modest, unassuming, but loyal 
Alec Cummings. By a possibly too familiar 
device—the drowning of Will Graham—all is 
made to end well. Among the less ambitious 
Scotch stories of the time, this ought to take a 
good place, as several of the characters are 
remarkably well drawn, particularly the rapa- 
cious and vindictive Aunt Teenie. 

The Close of St. Christopher's, By Emma 
Marshall. (Nisbet.) Mrs. Mershall’s dean 
scarcely bears comparison with other famous 
deans in fiction, although ‘‘his library is 
filled to overflowing with volumes of every 
century both b.c. and A.D.” The heroine (who 
at one time appears as Miss Sidney, at another 
as Miss Sydney) leads a quiet existence until 
her lover rescues her from a railway accident. 
She has long believed in him, although he is 
generally deemed fond of horses and betting. 
A man of this kind would hardly tell his girl 
cousin that at his country house ‘‘ he would try to 


be what she would like him to be.’”’ However, 
the transformation does ensue. The grammar 
of the authoress is at times queer. A person 


‘‘who she had never seen” is as bad as ‘‘I 
should be best satisfied to see the dean.” The 
story is sufficiently commonplace. 

Phil Thorndyke’s Adventures, and other Stories. 
By F. M. Wilbraham, E. M. Piper, and Others. 
(Hogg.) This is a singular medley of stories, 
ending in ax historical sketch of King Alfred, 
suited for a ‘‘ Child’s History of England.” 
The Druids are introduced, as usual in such 
histories; but amends are made to modern 
research by stating that the University of 
Oxford was “long believed, but incorrectly, to 
have been founded by Alfred.” The illustra- 
tions are equally varied; and a coloured plate 
shows the contemporaries of Alfred clad 
apparently in armour, while a castle of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century occupies the fore- 
ground. Miss Wilbraham’s tale is carefully 
studied, but the others are mediocre. 

Jim. By Ismay Thorn. (Wells, Gardner, 
Darton & Co.) The authoress is hardly so 
successful as usual in this story of a boys’ 
school. Its atmosphere is unreal, and some of 
the boys are prigs. ‘‘Jim” himself is far too 
good for a schoolboy. Girls will like the book 
more than boys. The writer has introduced a 
capital incident, and vouches for its having 
actually occurred. It rescues the book, at any 
rate, from the charge of being namby-pamby. 


In the Fifteen; a Tale of the First Jacobite 
Insurrection. By H. C. Adams. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) This story is very carefully 
written, and ranges over a stirring period in 
the history of England, from the Battle of 
Killiecrankie to the execution of Lord Der- 
wentwater and his associates in the Rebellion. 
The manners of the time, too, are well painted, 
and there is a good chapter introducing the con- 
dition of the London streets and a combat with 
the Mohocks. Nevertheless, the action hangs 
throughout, and Mr. Adams would probably 
succeed better in a romance pure and simple 
than in an historical tale. 

A True Cornish Maid. By G. Norway. 
(Blackie.) The incidents of Cornish life in the 
last century are here worked up into a pleasant 
story. The superstitions connected with holy 
wells and the ‘ Piskies,” the pilchard fishery, 
taking a French privateer, and smuggling, lend 
themselves happily to the author’s needs, while 
Wesley’s teaching is just beginning to leaven 
the old Cornish ruggedness. Mr. Norway’s 


tale can be read with considerable pleasure. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. I. Gottancz’s long-expected edition of 
Lamb’s ‘‘Specimens of Elizabethan Dramat- 
ists” and ‘‘ Garrick Extracts” is nearly ready 
for publication by Messrs. Dent & Co., in their 
Temple Library. The volumes will include 
sixty-eight ‘‘ Fragments” contributed by Lamb 
to Hone’s Day Book, which have not yet found 
a place in any previous edition. The identi- 
fication of these valuable ‘“‘ Fragments” has 
entailed much labour on the editor. For the 
first time Lamb’s text has been revised and 
corrected throughout, bibliographical and other 
errors have been removed, and the extracts 
chronologically re-arranged ; brief critical notes 
are appended to each volume. In addition to 
the ordinary small and large-paper editions, 
there is to bea limited edition, illustrated with 
portraits of dramatists and actors and with 
views of the theatres. 

THE new edition of Mr. Whymper’s Scrambles 
among the Alps—which has long been out of 
print, and exczedingly scarce—will be issued 
by Mr. John Murray in the course of a few 
days. Mr. Whymper has himself taken special 
pains with the illustrations, which number 137 
in all; the paper has been made for the purpose 
at Messrs. Dickinson’s mills; and the binding 
—a dainty white cover, sprinkled with snow 
erystals—is the work of Mr. Zaehnsdorf. Only 
a limited number of copies will be printed. 


Messrs. MacminiaAn & Co, will publish, in 
time for Christmas, a nursery rhyme book by 
Miss Christina G. Rossetti, entitled Sing-Sony. 
It will have 120 illustrations by Mr. Arthur 
Hughes, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 

Messrs. Rivineron, Percivat «& Co., will 
issue immediately in their series of ‘‘ Periods 
of European History,” European History, 476- 
918, by Mr. C. W. C. Oman. 

Mr. WiiwiAm Mackay, of Inverness, will 
shortly publish, by subscription, a history of 
the parish of Urquhart and Glenmoriston, based 
mainly upon original documents and local 
traditions. 
to the ancient royal castle, and to the incidents 
associated with the battle of Culloden. The 
book will be handsomely printed, and illustrated 
with portraits, plans, and facsimiles. 


Mr. Exwior Srock announces for early pub- 
lication a new work, by E. V. B., under the 
title, A Book of the Heavenly Birthdays. It 
will be fully illustrated by the author. The 
same house will publish immediately (uesswork 
Sor Christmas. 

Messrs. F. V. Wuire & Co. will publish 
next month the late Lady Duffus Hardy's 
novel, 4 Buried Sin, in three volumes. 


Messrs. Sporriswoopk & Co. will issue 
early in December, Clubs: a list of 950 clubs 
frequented by the English in all parts of the 
world, for 1894, by Mr. E. C. Austen Leigh. 
The list has been carefully revised, and the 
names of over 200 clubs appear in their places 
for the first time. 

Wirt reference to the sale of the Hazlitt 
papers, mentioned in the ACADEMY of last 
week, Messrs. Elkin Mathews & John Lane 
announce that they have acquired the rights 
of reprinting from the original manuscripts the 
Liber Amoris, hitherto garbled, the letters from 
Hazlitt to Patmore, and the diary kept by Mrs. 
William Hazlitt in Scotland while the divorce 
proceedings of 1822 were going on, together 
with facsimiles of a letter from Sarah Walker 
to Hazlitt and a letter of Hazlitt’s to Patmore; 
also an unpublished portrait of Hazlitt. The 
book is now in the press, and will be issued 
immediately. 

Messrs. Morison Bros., of Glasgow, will 
publish shortly The Auld Scotch Precentor, by 


Special chapters will be devoted. 


Mr. Nicholas Dickson, completing the sketches 
of Scottish Church life depicted in the author’s 
former works. 


Tue Letters of James Russell Lowell have 
already reached a third edition, in their two- 
volume form. 

Mr. A. J. BAtFour will unveil the Lowell 
memorial in the Chapter-bouse at Westminster, 
on Tuesday next, November 28, at noon. 


We have received a catalogue of choice, rare, 
curious, and valuable books, issued by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, of New York. The 
first subject for remark is that the books of 
American authors are conspicuous by their 
absence: even when binders are mentioned, 
the most frequent names are Riviere and 
Zaehnsdorf. It is also curious to notice which 
of our own authors are in repute in the United 
States. First editions of Dickens and Thackeray, 
and illustrations by Cruikshank and Phiz, seem 
to be as much sought after there as here. 
Among the moderns, there is a special demand 
for Robert Bridges and William Watson, and 
for the issues of Mr. Daniel’s private press 
at Oxford. A complete set (34 volumes) of the 
works of Richard Jefferies is priced at 370 
dollars. But what we most grudge to our 
cousins is the original MS. of Charles Lamb’s 
story, ‘‘ Cupid’s Revenge,” which is not to be 
found in Canon Ainger’s edition. There are 
also fifteen letters of Mr. Ruskin, which we are 
told have never been published. 

Miss BEATRICE HARRADEN has received an 
overwhelming number of letters, asking the 
source of the quotation whence she took the 
title of her book (now in its ninth edition), 
Ships thet Pass. The lines, ‘‘ Ships that pass 
in the night,” may be found in Longfellow’s 
Tales of a Wayside Inn, the third evening, 
_— Second Tale (Elizabeth), fourth 

part. 











THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
WE understand that, with the new year, the 
Rev. J. B. Mayor will cease to be editor of 
the Classical Leview. He has laid English 
scholarship under a heavy obligation to him, 
both by his energy in starting the review 
seven years ago and by the judgment and 
care he has shown in the management of it. 
It has become indispensable to English and 
American classical scholars, and is now well 
and favourably known on the Continent, where 
it has even been held up as a model for 
foreign journals to imitate. No small amount 
of good original work has appeared in it, and 
its reviews of books, though sometimes rather 
late in appearing, are usually both authorita- 
tive and excellent. The scholarly judgment 
of Mr. Mayor and of his colleague, Mr. A. M. 
Cook, of St. Paul’s School, has secured this 
success ; but the enterprise of Mr. David Nutt 
in venturing on a monthly journal of such a 
kind deserves also to be recognised. We be- 
lieve it to be no secret that Mr. Marindin, 
late of Eton, known as one of the editors of 
the new Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, succeeds to the editorship. 


From next year Folk-Lore, hitherto the 
joint property of the Folk-Lore Society and 
Mr. David Nutt, will become the sole property 
of the Society. Mr. Jacobs has been compelled 
by pressure of work to give up the editorship ; 
and Folk-Lore will in future be edited by a 
committee consisting of Mr. Clodd, Miss Roalfe 
Cox, Mr. Gomme, Mr. Jacobs, and Mr. Kirby, 
with Mr. Alfred Nutt as chairman and acting- 
editor, The forthcoming number of Fol/:-Lore 
will contain the following articles: an answer 
by Mr. Lang to Mr. Jacobs’s strictures upon 
his preface to Miss Cox’s ‘‘ Cinderella”; a 
criticism by Mr. Nutt of Mr. Jacobs; Mr. 
Newell’s views respecting folk-tale diffusion ; 
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Mr. Hartland’s paper on “‘ Pin Wells and Rag 
Bushes,” read before the British Association ; 
text and translation of twenty-five articles from 
the Dinnshenchas, edited by Mr. Whitley Stokes 
from Kilbr. xvi.; the Sanctuary of Mouni, 
with illustrations, by Miss G. M. Godden; and 
Folk-Tales from Melanesia, collected and trans- 
lated by the Rev. Dr. R. H. Codrington. 


THE new volume of the Bookworm, which 
commences in December, will be a consider- 
able improvement in many ways on its pre- 
decessors. Contributions have been promised 
by Mr. William Carew Hazlitt (reminiscences 
of Messrs, Sotheby’s auction rooms and on 
early English book collectors), Mr. A. W. 
Pollard, Mr. Clouston, Mr. Ashbee, Mr. Walter 
Hamilton, and Mr. Gleeson White. A series of 
articles on Modern Book Illustrators, including 
one on Mr. Harry Furniss with examples of his 
work, will be one of the features of the new 
volume. 


THE Christmas number of the English Illus- 
trated Magazine, to be published next Monday, 
will be enlarged to 164 pages. Mr. Thomas 
Hardy writes about ‘‘ Ancient Earthworks at 
Dorchester,” illustrated from photographs; Mr. 
George Gissing upon ‘‘The Muse of the Halls,” 
with illustrations by Mr. Dudley Hardy; Mr. 
Phil Robinson on ‘* The Queen’s Lion at the 
Zoo”; E. Nesbit contributes a ‘‘ Ballad of the 
White Lady”; while there will be nearly a 
dozen short stories, by Mrs. Steel, Messrs. W. 
E. Norris, E. F. Benson, Anthony Hope, Barry 
Pain, Max Pemberton, R. Barr. Almost every 
single thing will be illustrated. 


In the December number of Cussell’s Maga- 
zine, Which begins a new volume, two serial 
stories will be commenced: ‘‘The Slave of 
Care,” by C. E. C. Weigall, and ‘‘ Margaret’s 
Way,” by Annie E, Wickham. The author of 
“How to be Happy though Married” and 
George B. Burgin will take opposite sides in a 
discussion on ‘‘ Is Marriage a Lottery?” Mr. 
J. E. Hodgson, R.A., will contribute a com- 
plete story entitled ‘“‘The Fortunes of Grey 
House,” and Mr. Raymond Blathwayt ‘‘A 
Talk with Jerome K. Jerome.” 


A STRIKING portrait of ‘‘ Mark Twain” will 
accompany the first instalment of his new 
story in the December Century, which will also 
contain a paper by Mr. Beyer on Berlioz, 
also illustrated with a portrait. 


Boru the Century and St. Nicholas will appear 
at Christmas in specially designed covers. 

THE first number of Mr. Frederick Millar’s 
anti-Socialist weekly, the Liberty Review, will 
be published by Messrs. Watts & Co. on 
December 2. It contains articles by Ouida, 
the Earl of Onslow, Dr. Mortimer Granville, 
Canon Hayman, Mr. George Candy, Q.C., and 
Mr. Charies Fairfield. The price will be 
twopence. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE University of Oxford proposes to confer 
the honorary degree of M.A. upon the 
following: General Sir George Chesney, repre- 
sentative of the city in parliament; Mr. B. H. 
Baden-Powell, author of The Land-Systems of 
British India, in three volumes, published last 
year by the Clarendon Press; and Mr. J. F. 
Bl t, teacher of Bengali. 


Mr. M. R. James, of King’s College, has 
been appointed director of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge, in succession to Prof. 
Middleton. Mr. James has hitherto been 
assistant-director of the Museum, and is the 
author of a comprehensive catalogue of its 
illuminated manuscripts, which will be 
published almost immediately by the University 
Press, He was also joint-editor of the earliest 





edition of the Revelation of Peter which 
appeared in this country. Next Monday 
he has undertaken to read a paper before the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society upon ‘The 
Interior Decoration and Furniture of the Abbey 
of St. Edmund at Bury.” 

A PUBLIC meeting will be held on Saturday 
next, December 2, at 2 p.m., in the theatre of 
the University of London, Burlington-gardens, 
to consider the question of a memorial to the 
late Master of Balliolk The Speaker of the 
House of Commons will be in the chair; and it 
is hoped that the meeting will be attended, not 
merely by Balliol men, but by all those who 
are interested in doing honour to Prof. Jowett’s 
memory. 


THE board of electors to the chair of Latin at 
Oxford having been fully constituted by the 
appointment of a Greek professor, notice is 
now given that candidates must send in their 
applications by December 12. The duties of 
the professor are: ‘to lecture [not less than 
forty-two times in the year] and give instruc- 
tion on the history and criticism of the Latin 
language and literature, and on the works of 
classical Latin authors.” The ‘‘and” we have 
italicised is presumably intended to be 
epexegetical. 

A REPORT of Mr. T. G. Jackson, the architect 
for the repair of St. Mary’s Spire at Oxford, 
recommends that eleven new statues should be 
carved to replace those in the pinnacle groups, 
which are in a hopeless state of decay, at a cost 
of about £80 for each statue. It is proposed to 


; follow the general conception of the original 


figures—saints, bishops, &c.—as to subject, 
pose, and treatment, but not to attempt to copy 
the mannerism of fourteenth century work. 
The sculptor suggested is Mr. G. Frampton, 
who has just designed the commemorative 
medal for the Winchester quingentenary. 


In Convocation at Oxford on Tuesday, a 
grant of £100 was voted towards the fund for 
explorations in Asia Minor; and Mr. Arthur 
Thomson, lecturer in human anatomy, was 
raised to the status of a professor. A scheme 
of amended regulations for the Arnold historical 
essay was vetoed by the Vice-Chancellor— 
which is, we imagine, not a very common 
occurrence. 

A synDICATEhas been appointed at Cambridge 
to consider how better provison may be made 
for the safe keeping of the records of the 
university, which were seriously imperilled on 
the occasion of a fire in the tower of the Pitt 
Press on November 8. 


Tue Rev. Dr. C. H. H. Wright delivered his 
first Grinfield Lecture at Oxford during this 
week, on ‘“‘The Septuagint Version of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes.” 

Ir is interesting to notice that Mr. J. B. 
Bury, of Trinity College Dublin, has been 
appointed an examiner at Oxford in the school 
of modern history. 


THE Oxford Magazine supplies some statistics 
—whence collected we know not—about the 
generation who were in residence about ten 
years ago. The total number of matriculations 
during the three years 1880-82 was 2289, of 
whom 589 for various reasons never proceeded 
to their degree. Outof 1708 who did graduate, 
1129 took honours, and 271 obtained a first- 
class. Of these graduates, again, 575 are now 
clergymen, 225 barristers, 76 solicitors, and 27 
doctors. The corresponding figures for Cam- 
bridge are proportionately larger throughout, 
except in the case of those who failed to take 
degrees. Oxford also shows absolutely more 
honour men, more first-classes, and more 
barristers. From the same source, we learn 
that the Union at Oxford is full of vitality. It 
has 256 new members this term, of whom 209 
are freshmen. ‘' This is the best number for 





many years, ever since the Junior Common 
Rooms began to hit it hard.” 


On Wednesday of this week the Marquis of 
Bute was formally installed as Lord Rector of 
the University of St. Andrews. The subject of 
his inaugural address was a review of the early 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland. Among 
those upon whom the honorary degree of LL.D. 
was conferred on the occasion were: Dr. 
William Huggins, Prof. James Dewar, the Rev. 
Dr. Albert Loewy, M. Demetrios Bikelas, and 
Father Joseph Stevenson. 


THE following appointments have been made 
in the Queen’s Colleges, in Ireland: at Belfast 
—Dr. W. H. Thompson, to the chair of physi- 
ology, recently founded and endowed by Mr. 
Dunville; and Dr. Johnson Symington, of 
Edinburgh, to the chair of anatomy; at 
Galway—Mr. A. C. Dixon, to the chair of 
mathematics. 


ORIGINAL VERSE, 
IN THE FORUM. 


I saw where Rome lay dying all her length, 
Fought the last fight; her hills, which were her 

breasts, 

Feeding no more her children ; her full strength 
Maim’d like tall columns shorn of their crests ; 
Within her windy temples birds had nests— 

O wreck’d great Mother ! splintered idle spear ! 

The long shore of a sea that howls a wintry year ! 


Waste as a winter sea that grieves the land, 

Torn, derelict, wind-bitten thou liest, and far, 
Shed like a blight upon that silent strand, 

The havoc of the Flavian and her scar : 

Ah, tired fighter spent and stain’d with war, 
The Cross is king, the Cross is king !—and thou, 
Fading, must hear the hymn to gods thou couldst 

not know. 


Not vain, thou bulwark of the world, not vain 
The great broad Book thou gav’st thyself to 


rear, 
While through the tireless eye of thy last fane 

We hail the face of Jove serenely clear, 

Or swoon to peace as, dropping tear by tear, 
The pity of his grave-eyed spouse shall fall, 
And Mother Earth, which bare, shall serve us 

a pall. 
For we are men, O Mother, and thy sons ; 

Thou wert of earth and ours that parentage : 
The pride of life, the race to him who runs 

Boldest and first, the reverence of age— 

Give of thy milk that, budding our courige, 
Naked, alert, our faces to the light, 

We bear our part—and thine—nor dizzy in the 
fight. 
Now flags the sun that saw thee born, a flood 

Of mellow quietness steeps thy broken line 
Of domes and cypresses, and now in blood 

He sinks beneath thy cloudy Palatine : 

Thy passion, O Mother, weary and supine, 
Shall it soon end? Now is the hush of things, 
And Hesper, Night’s pale herald, folds his silver 

wings. 
Dusk as the purple of the night to come 

And lovely as the sighing of her pain, 
Thou shalt endure for ever, O my Rome, 

Still as thy calm white Gods; nor shall disdain 

Nor anguish nor the galling of the chain 
Move thee or them to bondage worse than death, 
While on thy Capitol the caged wolf bares his 

teeth, 
MAvRIcE HEWLETY?. 

Rome: October, 1893. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue current number of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (David Nutt) is scarcely so interesting 
as usual. Dr. H. Hirschfeld calls attention to 
the large recent additions to our knowledge of 
Jewish liturgies written in Arabic. Dealing 








specially with the class of poetry called Piyyut, 
he points out their linguistic and metrical 
peculiarities, and gives a3 an example ‘‘ The 
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Tale of Hannah and her Sons,” in 
Hebrew characters with an English trans- 
lation. Dr. 8. Krauss continues his examina- 
tion of the references to Jews to be found 
in the Fathers, here treating of Eusebius 
and Ephraim Syrus, the latter of whom he 
maintains—against the common view—to have 
had a good knowledge of Hebrew. Prof. 
A. Biicheler also continues his elaborate 
investigation into the history of the read- 
ing of the Law and Prophets in a 
triennial cycle. Under the title of ‘ Mr. 
Smith: a Possibility’ and ‘‘ Miss Smith: an 
Argument,” the two editors (Mr. I Abraham 
and Mr. C. G. Montefiore) discuss the question 
of conversion from Christianity to Judaism, in 
the different casesof a man anda woman. The 
Rev. R. H. Charles prints the first instalment of 
his translation of the Book of Jubilees, from new 
and unpublished MSS. Among the reviews, 
we may specially mention those by Mr. Upton 
of Fairbairn’s ‘* Christ in Modern Theology,” 
and by Mr. Montefiore of Smend’s ‘‘ Lehrbuch 
der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte.”’ 


THE MATHEMATICAL PROFESSORSHIP 

AT AUCKLAND. 
INTENDING candidates for the professorship of 
mathematics at University College, Auckland, 
New Zealand, ought to be made acquainted 
with the circumstances under which the post 
has been declared vacant. For ten years the 
chair has been filled by Mr. W. S. Aldis, who 
was senior wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman 
in 1861, and subsequently principal of the 
College of Science at Newcastle-on-Tyne. He 
accepted the Auckland chair in 1883, on the 
usual understanding that the appointment was to 
last as long as he fulfilled his duties satisfac- 
torily. 

On May 1° last, Prof. Aldis read in a news- 
paper that the Council of the College had on 
May 15, at a meeting to which he was not sum- 
moned, decreed his dismissal. But no direct 
announcement of this decision, which was 
taken on the casting vote of the chairman, was 
made to him. A month later, on June 9, at 
another meeting of the Council, it was resolved 
to inform the professor that his services were 
no longer required. 

The published intimation of the Council, 
after the first meeting. that Prof. Aldis’s suc- 
cessor would receive £300 a year less salary 
suggested that the professor’s dismissal was to 
be attributed to motives of economy. No 
cause was then publicly stated. At the second 
meeting, however, it was declared that Prof. 
Aldis had of late spent fewer hours in 
lecturing than had been prescribed by the 
Council. It was not denied that the diminu- 
tion in the number of the lectures had been 
due to a diminution in the number of students 
requiring instruction in the higher branches of 





| 


mathematics ; and it was farther acknowledged | 


that Prof. Aldis, in correcting papers at home 
and in private study with pupils, had spent 
three or four more hours 
promised in the College Calendar. 

On June 22, two days after Prof. Aldis had 
received formal notice of his dismissal, he 
asked for the grounds of the decision at 
which the Council had arrived. The Council 
was obdurate, and declined all explanation. 
At a meeting on August 21, not only was 
the proposal rejected (again by the casting 
vote of the chairman) to rescind the resolu- 
tion dismissing him, but the professor was 
censured for the tone of letters sent by him 
on the subject to the public press, The chair- 
man, on August 21, publicly asserted, for the 
first time, that the professor was dismissed 
“‘for gross neglect of duty.” 

It is not surprising to learn that} when the 
Council applied to the New Zealand Minister 








of Education for the services of the Agent- 
General in London in selecting a new pro- 
fessor, the request was refused, although 
such a refusal was without precedent in 
colonial history. 

On October 2 the Council made a report of 
the case to the Minister of Education, of 
which a summary alone has been published. 
According to the summary, they attributed their 
action to ‘‘the small amount of work done by 
the professor and the disproportion between 
that work and the emoluments received.” At 
the same time Sir Walter Buller, Dr. Selwyn, 
Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge, and 
Mr. R. Mackenzie, Rector of the Edinburgh 
Academy, were invited to select a successor 
to Prof. Aldis. The salary, it was further 
resolved, was to suffer no reduction. 

Thus Prof. Aldis, a man of undoubtedly high 
character and attainments and an _ efficient 
teacher, has been dismissed without specific 
cause shown, and without any opportunity 
being afforded him of answering such charges 
of neglect of duty as may have been alleged 
against him. He has, moreover, suffered the 
unwarrantable indignity of reading in the 
public press the fact of his dismissal, and that 
at a moment when he had no reason to suspect 
that such a step was even in contemplation. 
‘*T consider,” telegraphed Sir Robert Stout, 
anex-premier of the colony, when he learned 
of the Council’s procedure, ‘‘the Council has 
inflicted a grievous injury on higher education.” 
Fair-minded men in this country will endorse 
that view. 

Prof. Aldis has fortunately found a powerful 
champion in Dr. E. A. Abbott, who has set forth 
in print a very plain statement of the facts. 
‘* How can colonies,” Dr. Abbott asks, ‘‘ expect 
us to send them able teachers of high character 
if this is the treatment accorded to them?” 
Such an incident has occurred before, and it 
looks as if some strong expression of English 
public opinion is needed to preventits recurrence. 
At the present juncture, it is desirable, at any 
rate, that university men of position should 
decline all requests made to them by the Auck- 
land Council to aid in the selection of professors 
for New Zealand, until the publication of a 
full explanation of the treatment to which 
Prof. Aldis has been subjected. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

‘“ DAW” IN MALORY’S “‘ MORTE DARTHUR.” 

The &criptorium, Oxford: Nov. 9, 1893. 
Possessors of the handsome edition of Malory’s 
Morte Darthur, recently published by Mr. 
David Nutt, may like to correct an oversight 
in the Glossary, where, with reference to the 
passage on p. 585, Book xi. ch. x., “‘ the Quene 
. . . felle to the erthe in a dede swoune, 
and thenne syr Bors took her vp and dawed 
her, & whanne she was awaked she kneled 
afore the thre knyghtes,” &c., daw is said to 
mean ‘‘to moisten, sprinkle with cold water.” 
This is an unlucky ‘‘ shot.” There is no such 
sense of daw in English of any age. The 
meaning here is ‘‘to awake (any one) from 
sleep or (more usually) from a swoon, to bring 
back to consciousness, revive, bring to,’’ a com- 
mon trausitive use of daw, ‘‘to awake from sleep, 
recover from a swoon,” which in its turn is a 
well-known transferred sense of daw, ‘‘to dawn, 
become daylight.”’ In the transitive sense, ‘‘to 
bring round from aswoon,” daw was in common 
use from the Middle English period down to the 
seventeenth century. Palsgrave has ‘‘I dawe 
from swouning, je rewiue, je resuscite.” Drayton 
(1614) Polyolb. vi. 90 has ‘‘ Thinking her to daw 
whom they supposed faln in some inchanted 
swound,” Ray has it as a north country word : 
‘**7'o daw in common speech is to awaken ; to 
be dawed . . . to be fully awakened.” 
Daw, M.E. dawen, as I need not remind English 
scholars, is O.E. dagian, a common Germanic 
derivative verb from day, day. Though it sur- 
vives in Scotch: ‘* The cock may craw, the day 
may daw,” it has been displaced in English by 
the extended derivative dawn, which in the 
sixteenth century had also the same transitive 
sense: cf. Palsgrave, ‘‘I dawne or get life in 
one that is fallen in a swoune, je rewigore . « »« 
I cannot dawne him.” So in many sixteenth 

century authors, JAMES A, H. MURRAY. 
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FATHER JUVENAL: AN UNRECORDED TIBETAN 
LEXICOGRAPHER. 
London: Nov. 18, 1893. 

It appears that a new name must be added 
to the scanty list of Europeans who have 
studied the Tibetan language. Everything 
hitherto known on the subject is summarised 
by Mr. Clements R. Markham, in his intro- 
duction to the Narratives of Bogle and Manning 
(second edition, 1879). But we find no mention 
there of the name of Father Juvenal, a Roman 
Catholic missionary in Agra at the end of the 
last century, who has been rescued from 
oblivion by the recent publication of a volume 
entitled Z'ravels in India a Hundred Years Ago 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.). The author is 
Thomas Twining, who went out to India in the 
Bengal Civil Service in 1792. Two years later, 
when he was not yet nineteen, he undertook an 
adventurous journey to Delhi, where he ob- 
tained an audience of the Great Mogul, Shah 
Alam, then living under Mabratta protection. 
During one stage of this journey, from Farrukh- 
abad to Agra, he had tor a companion Father 
Juvenal, of whom he gives a very lively 
account. Unfortunately, he does not supply 
many biographical details, except that he was a 
Roman by birth; but he leaves the impression 
that he must have died shortly afterwards. 

Here is the passage about his Tibetan 
studies : 

‘“* He [Father Juvenal] had made two excursions 
to Tibet, and resided there long enough to be 
able to compile adictionary of the language. He 
showed me this laborious work, now nearly com- 
pleted, although he said another journey to Tibet 
would be necessary. When terminated, he meant 
to transmit one copy of it to Rome and another to 
the University of Oxford, of which, at his request, 
I gave him the address.”’ 

It is, we fear, too much to hope that any 
copy of this eighteenth century Tibetan dic- 
tionary can be now in existence. P 6 

. & C. 








A CHILD MARRIAGE IN ENGLAND IN THE 
SEVENTEENTIL CENTURY. 
Manchester: Nov. 15, 1803. 

The Historical MSS. Commission have recently 
printed (XIII. Report, App. Part. vi., p. 275) 
the Diary of the Earl of Anglesey, a man of 
‘‘grave deportment’’ and high office under 
Charles IL., who writes, under date May 20, 
1672:— 

“‘This morning about ten of the clock at Lam- 
beth, the Archbishop of Canterbury married my 
grandson, John Power, not eight year old, to Mrs. 
Katherine Fitzgerald, his cousin german, about 
thirteen year of age. I gave her in the chapel 
there, and they answered as well as those of 
greater age. ‘The wedding dinner and supper 
I gave them, and the rest of the day and till 
twelve at night was spent in dancing, &c., and 
they lay in my house. I did duties, and com- 
mended them to God’s blessing.” 

It is remarkable how unconscious he appears 
to be of the impropriety of such a union. Dr. 
Furnivall may be interested in this pendant to 
his important notes on these early marriages 
in the sixteenth century. Can a later instance 
be cited of child marriage in England ¢ 
WILLIAM E, A. Axon. 








THE BATTLE OF SHREWSBURY. 

Bamiff, Alyth, N.B.: Nov. 15, 1893. 

Without wishing to dogmatise on the exact 
area covered by the operations in this battle, I 
must utterly reject the theory that ‘ horse, 
foot, and archers were at close quarters from 
time to time over a space of country fully three 
miles in length.” If Mr. Hamilton Wylie 
includes in his ‘‘ close quarters ” the pursuit of 
stragglers, that might well be. But if he 
means a battle-front, or a series of engage- 





ments, extending over anything like such an 
area, then Shrewsbury would stand alone 
among the battles of our mediaeval history. 
No such battle-front could be made out either 
at Towton, or Tewkesbury, or Barnet, or Bos- 
worth. Yet Shrewsbury was not an encounter 
between factions in which the all forces of the 
country might be arrayed on one side or the 
other, and for which at any rate long prepara 
tions might have been made. The Percy rising 
was a bolt out of the blue—a hasty feudal out- 
break, undertaken and suppressed with forces 
raised at a few days’, I might almost say at a 
few hours’, notice. If Percy’s line could 
measure miles in length, what becomes of the 
districtus aditus—the narrow or awkward 
approach—the salient fact of the action pre- 
served by Scottish tradition? And, again, if 
his front covered a large expanse of open field, 
why did the king abandon for once the invari- 
able English formation of three divisions in 
line for one of two divisions? I found the 
answer to both these questions on the ground, 
where the well-protected centre of Hotspur’s 
position made an attack from the two flanks 
necessary. 

With respect to the earthworks, I have 
spoken of them with caution, as the digging 
for brick-earth was patent. But I incline to 
believe that there were earthworks there, not 
thrown up by Hotspur in the short interval 
before the king’s attack, but of older date, and 
giving an extra motive to him for standing 
battle there. With respect to the ponds or 
water holes, not only were they full when I 
saw them, but one of them had on the inclina- 
tion of its bank an old pollard oak, old enough 
to have witnessed the fight, and giving a clear 
indication of the antiquity of the bank on which 
it grew. 

Lastly, I would ask, if the burial of Hotspur 
at Whitchurch is to be taken as an indication 
of the extent of the battlefield, where is the 
limit to be drawn ? 

J. H. Ramsay. 


P.S.—When Mr. Wylie speaks of ‘* horse, 
foot, and archers at close quarters,” &c., I trust 
that he does not wish the reader to suppose 
that Eoglish men-at-arms in those days ever 
went into action on horseback. 








MARGARET OF ANJOU. 
Westward Ho, North Devon: Nov. 10, 18°3. 
With reference to the doubt expressed by 
Sir James Ramsay as to the year of Margaret 
of Anjou’s birth, it is to be observed that the 
historians of the House of Anjou agree in 
stating that, of Duke René’s children, Louis was 
born Oct. 16, 1427, Nicolas (and his twin sister 
Yolande) Nov. 2, 1428, and Marguerite, March 
23, 1429. The style used is therefore obvious ; 
and the date required will be March 23, 
1429-30. 
G. W. Watson. 








THE METHODS OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 
London : Nov. 22, 1893. 
I do not presume to enter into the discussion 
concerning the characters inscribed on Dr. 
Chaplin’s Samaritan weighr, or to estimate their 
value with regard to the date of the Canticles. 
I may say, however, that to me the title chosen 
by Prof. Sayce, and which I have repeated 
above, has appeared not quite appropriate. 
Now, however, I am concerned with some 
statements towards the end of Prof. Robertson 
Smith’s communication in last week’s ACADEMY. 
Prof. Seyce (who is in Egypt) is accused of 
having committed a serious ‘‘ grammatical 
blunder” in ‘deriving a segholate noun with 
initial Vun, namely netsey, from the root yatsay, 
for ‘“‘ every Hebraist knows that, if the word is 


| netseg, it cannot possibly have come from 








yatsag, or from any known Hebrew root. 

Now, ‘‘every Hepraist knows,” though, it 
would almost seem, Prof. Robertson Smith does 
not, that verbs with initial Nun are so closely 
related to verbs with initial Vod (the Nun 


being softened down into Yod), as to 
make it sometimes of little importance 
which form is chosen as the root. Indeed, 


with reference to these two forms, yatsay 
and natsay, what Gesenius had previously 
referred to the latter he subsequently derived 
from the former. Aud as to segholate nouns 
with initial Nun, it may be seen from the 
Lexicon that these are sufficiently numerous. 
With the possible meaning of netsey I have 
nothing now to do. 
THOMAS TYLER. 





THE WORD ‘ FAKE.” 
London: Nov. 21, 1993. 

Mr. Lang has started (ACADEMY, November 
11) an inquiry as to the origin of the slang 
word ‘‘ fake”; and since no one better qualified 
has replied to his challenge, I venture to make 
a@ suggestion. 

Dr. Skeat thinks that the Dutch fucken, to 
catch a gripe, offords a “ plausible origin” for 
the word (Principles of English Etymology, First 
Series, p. 483, Ist edit.). But, with all 
reverence to the scientific philologists, I would 
call attention to what seems to me a more 
probable source. 

In the ‘‘ Rehearsal” we read: “I love to be 
merry sometimes; but when a knotty point 
comes I lay wy head close to it, with a snuff- 
box in my hand; and then I feayue it away, 
i’ faith” (Act ii. Scene 4), 

This pxssage is partly quoted in Dennis’s 
Remarks on Cato, from which large extracts 
are given in Jobnson’s Life of Addison. But in 
many editions of the ‘ Lives,” a misprint 
occurs of league for feague. 

In my recent edition of Johnson’s Life of 
Addison (p. 107), I have pointed out that 
Richardson (followed by Ogilvie, Annandale, 
and Hunter) gives the meaning of /eayue as 
to beat or whip; and all of them regard the 
word as connected with, or even derived from, 
the German /feyen. But in Stratmann and 
Bradley’s Widdle English Dictionury we find the 
word /egen, to adapt, fit, join; and the meaning 
is illustrated by a quotation from the ‘‘ Ormu- 
luns”’: ‘‘Mannes bodi /féged is of foure kinne 
shafte.” So far as I know, the change from 
Ségen to feayue is quite natural ; but the change 
from feague to fake is highly improbable. The 
use of the word, however, should surely count 
for something; and the expression, ‘‘ feague it 
away” is curiously like the ‘‘ fake away” of 
Ainsworth’s rollicking song. 

F. RYLAND. 











‘‘ITALIAN LYRISTS OF TO-DAY.” 
London : Nov. 21, 1898, 

I should be unreasonable indeed were I to 
find fault on the whole with Mr. William 
Sharp’s gratifying and appreciative review of 
my /talian Lyrists of To-day; yet there is one 
point on which it clearly calls for a reply. 

Before he has fully entered upon kis criticism 
of my work, he brings against me a charge of 
forgetfulness or discourtesy, for not acknow- 
ledging that I had made use of Signorina 
Levi’s familiar and invaluable anthology, 
Dai Nostri Poeti Viventi. Most certainly I 
knew and consulted it, just as I consulted those 
portions of Signor Raffaello Barbicra’s antho- 
logy which treat of contemporary writers ; and 
I used it as anthologies are meant to be used, 
though my chief debt must still be to the 
origival authors. As Mr. Sharp opines, it was 
of real service to me. It is so well known and 


so highly prized, that I should have thought 
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any reference to it somewhat superfluous. 
But I am most ready to make the fullest 
avowal of my indebtedness to it, and to express 
my regret if I have omitted making an 


acknowledgment which I certainly did not | 


know to be customary in the case of antho- 
logies. Mr. Sharp’s tribute to its merits is 
entirely justified; and every writer on this 
subject, even though he be himself an Italian 
or have the close connexion with Italy and its 
literature which I have enjoyed from my birth 
and early training in that country, must of 
of necessity consult a collection so admirable 
and so discriminating. 

But, in self-defence, I must be allowed to 
point out that Mr. Sharp, in his desire to prove 
what I should never have thought of denying, 
has—I am sure inadvertently, for his otherwise 
appreciative and impartial tone forbids any 
other assumption—somewhat misrepresented 
both the nature and the extent of my indebted- 
ness to this excellent work. From his fourth 
paragraph, following as it does upon a long 
and well-deserved eulogy of Signorina Levi’s 
volume, a careless or uninformed reader might 
almost imagine that my /talian Lyrists is little 
more than a translation of Dai Nostri Poeti 
Viventi. Mr. Sharp, indeed, admits that I have 
not followed it in my choice of poems; but the 
incomplete figures which he proceeds to give 
would surely produce « contrary impression on 
a reader less thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject than he himself is. 

Let us get to the facts. 

A full comparison of the two books gives the 
following results. As against seven writers 
(Mr. Sharp’s estimate) represented in /talian 
Lyrists by nine pieces, all of which occur in 
Signorina Levi’s more ample selections (Mr. 
Sharp’s expression, ‘‘the same pieces,” is 
doubtless a slip), there are sixteen, represented 
by twenty-seven pieces not one of which is to 
be found in her book, though she bas other 
poems of theirs. Further, her selections and 
mine agree in part, and in part only, in the 
cases of eight writers, of whom I give fifty 
pieces, of which fourteen are also included in 
her anthology. 

Finally, comparing the two works in their 
entirety, Dai Nostri Poeti Viventi contains 154 
poems (excluding those in dialect, which did 
not enter into my plan), /falian Lyrists of To- 
Day includes ninety-two, besides a fragment ; 
and there are twenty-three in common. 

When one considers that, in the case of many 
poets, certain pieces inevitably suggest them- 
selves for inclusion in every collection—pieces, 
the rejection of which would be deplorable—it 
must be evident that any two anthologies treat- 
ing of the same limited period will in great part 
cover the same ground, and that the editor who 
is most pressed for space (as, for instance, by 
the intrusion of biographical matter) will 
rightly include such pieces in preference to 
others. Mr. Sharp himself, if I may judge of 
his predilections by the poems cited in his 
article, would have done so. He could not, 
indeed, have avoided it; his extensive further 
knowledge would not enable him to reject such 
poems as these, though it would give him the 
oo of including many others. 

n the analysis above given, I have accepted 


Mr. Sharp’s figures, though I might possibly | 


demur to Perotti being included among the 


writers represented in /talian Lyrists solely by | 


i also given in Dai Nostri Poeti Viventi, as 
have added in my biographical notice a short 
but complete poem not quoted therein. Signor 
Marradi’s inclusion in this list is an accident 
somewhat injurious to him. Signor Nicci’s 
single sonnet is the only case in which there 
is an absolutely identical selection in the two 
books. 


three pieces common to both books, though my 











Further, I have included Signor’s | 
Fogazzaro’s ‘‘A Sera” in the list of twenty- | 





translation, as a glance will show, is taken 
from the complete poem, in the Valsolda 
volume, and not from Signorina Levi’s perhaps 
judiciously curtailed version. Mr. Sharp 
mentions my translation of Carducci’s 
‘*Nevicata ”’ (of which the original was pub- 
lished in or before 1886) as an instance of paral- 
Jelism ; but of eleven poems of his given by me, 
this is the only one which is also to be found in 
Dai Nostri Poeti Viventi. 

I repeat that I am very far from ascribing to 
Mr. Sharp any intention of bringing against me 
a charge of undue indebtedness to a single 
anthology ; but I am bound to defend myself 
against any misconception to which certain ex- 
pressions of his, together with the figures ac- 
companying them, may possibly have given 
rise. Having, I trust, dispelled any such 
misunderstanding, I have again to express my 
regret if I have offended against any law of 
literary ethics or literary courtesy of which I 
was unaware; and I hope Signorina Levi will 
accept my expression of the high value which 
I have always attached to her delightful 
anthology. 

Tam glad to have the opportunity, while 
thanking Mr. Sharp for his criticism of my 
own volume, of answering his question as to 
my alphabetical allocation of Signor d’An- 
nunzio’s and Signor De Amicis’s names. The 
De of names having the ablative form is written 
with the capital letter, as Mr. Sharp points out, 
while the di of the genitive is, I think, usually 
given in small letters and ignored in alphabeti- 
cal arrangement. I am aware that Signor 
d’Annunzio’s name is usually written with the 
capital, and I do not lay down the law on the 
subject ; but I have taken my spelling from his 
own letters. 

G. A, GREENE. 








‘“THE IRON PIRATE.” 
London: Nov. 21, 1893. 


It would be a kindness if you would allow 
me space to correct a slight error which your 
reviewer made in his recent criticism of my 
book, Zhe Jron Pirate. He says ‘ Mr. 
Pemberton chooses oil as the motor which 
enables Captain Bluck and his devilish crew to 
fly through the water at twenty-nine knots an 
hour.” This is an entire misapprehension. 
The ship, whose specification was drawn up 
for me by one of the foremost marine engincers 
living, is driven by gas. Believing with many 
who have given the subject thought, that gas 
is one of the maritime motors of the near 
future, I have endeavoured to show theo- 
retically in Zhe Jron Pirate what are its 
shortcomings and what its advantages. As 
this is the backbone of the book, may I crave 
leave to record this correction. 

MAX PEMBERTON, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay, Nov. 26, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “ Curiosities of 
Bird Life,” by Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe. 

4p.m. South Place Institute: ‘The Shipping and 
Carrying Trade of England,” by Mr. W. C. poe 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “The Problem of the Un- 
employed,” by Mr. J. A. Murray Macdonald. 

Monpay, Nov. 27, 5 p.m. Hellenic: “A Mykenaean 
Treasure from Aegina,” by Mr. Arthur Evans. 

5 p.m. London Institution : “ Zante and its Earth- 
quake,” by , ~~~ Boys. . -2 ton 

8 p.m. y' cademy : igments,” I., by Prof. 
A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The Art 
of Book and Newspaper Illustration,” I., by Mr. Henry 
Blackburn. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical : ‘‘ The Antarctic Region and 
the Scientific and Commercial Results of its Exploration,”’ 
by Dr. John Murray. 

Turspay, Nov. 28,6 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘ The Prin- 
ciples of Commercial Geography applied to the British 
Empire,” IX., by Dr. H. R. Mill. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers; Discussion of Papers on 
Water-Works in India and Masonry Dams. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: ‘Matabeleland,” by 
Mr. Archibald R. Colquhoun, 





Wepvespay, Nov. 29, 8 p.m. iety of Arts: “‘The Regu- 
lation of Street Advertising,” by Mr. Richardson Evans. 
8 p.m. Irish Literary: ‘*‘The Romance of Eliza- 
bethan Ireland,” by Mr. T. W. Rolleston. 
Tavrspay, Nov. 30, 6 p.m. London Institution: “The 
— of a by — J. 2 
p.m. Academy : “ eats,” IL., by Prof. 
A. H. Church, ; - _ 
8.30pm. Antiquaries. 
a ~ Dec. 1, 7.20 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
8 p.m. _ Geolozists’ Association: “A Discovery of 
Fossils at Little Stairs Point. Sandown Bay, Isle of 
Wight,” by Mr. T. Leighton ; “‘ The Sharks’ Teeth from 
British Cretaceous Formations,” by Mr. A. Smith Wood- 
=. bay mg FS 4 = a on the St. Mary 
iver, Nova ia, and i ogi Lessons,” by Mr. 
Geoffrey F. Monckton, - . 


SCIENCE. 


A NEW THEORY OF THE LATIN 
SATURNIAN METRE. 


Mr. W. M. Linpsay has put forward a new 
theory of the Saturnian Metre in the second 
and third numbers of the American Journal of 
Philology for 1892. He makes two types of 
line, (1) the A-type: 


XX(,) XX, XXX, || XXx, xXx 
dabunt milum Metéili || Naévio poctae, 
with an occasional variety of tke second half- 
line, P 
| XXXX, XX, 
e.g, adlocitus stimimi., 
(2) the B-type: 


Xx(,) XX, XXX, XKXX, Xx 
prim(a) incédit Céreris || Prosérpina pier, 


_— an occasional variety of the second half- 
e, 

XXx, Xx, 
e.g., fuisse virum. 

The metre goes by accent (including not 
only main accents, but secondary accents, 
which follow strict rules), not by quantity, but 
pays regard also to what is the leading feature 
of Romance poetry, the counting of syllables. 
A normal number of syllables, seven in the 
first half-line, six in the second, is found in 
every line urder certain fixed laws of elision 
(c.g., prim(a) incedit Cereris ||), prosodical 
hiatus (e.g., || aured eclutro), and ‘‘ resolution ” 
of syllables (e.g., opitwmus may be scanned as 
the equivalent of trisyllabic optwmus). The 
most recent statements of the quantitative 
theory (by Reichardt and by Zander), and of 
the accentual theory (by Thurneysen), are 
tested, and found wanting, by an appeal to the 
dramatic verses of Livius Andronicus, Naevius, 
and the older poets, which prove, for example, 
the quantities, itéque, famdé, Lucius, and the 
accentuations apiéd-nos, cdpitibus, plériqu(e)- 
omnes. 

After a discussion of the text and scansion 
of the extant Saturnian lines and fragments, it 
is shown in the concluding section how the 
Latin Saturnian may have been derived from 
the Indo-European line : 

xX xx xX xX | xX xx xX xX 

(cf. the Gayatri pada of the Vedas), by succes~- 
sive modifications at successive stages of the 
phonetic development of the Latin language, 
such as the earlier shifting of the accent to the 
first syllable of every word, the later penultima 
law of accentuation, and the syncope of short 
vowels in post-tonic syllables; and it is sug- 
gested that, of the various rhythmical elements 
of the Indo-European line, assonance, allitera- 
tion, counting of syllables, accent, &c., the first 
became the chief feature in Celtic, the second 
in Teutonic poetry. In a note appended to the 
concluding article the existence of Saturnians 
in the dialectal (Umbro-Oscan) inscriptions is 
denied, excepting in two Pelignian epitaphs 
(Zv. 13-14), which follow an earlier type of 
Saturnian. 
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Mr. Lindsay is to read a paper on this sub- 
ject before the London Philological Society on 
March 2 of next year. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘STIFE WITH TRANS-SIBERIAN SAVAGES.” 
London: Nov. 9, 1893. 
[ Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have for- 


warded to us the following letter addressed | 


to their firm. We will only state that we 
know “‘X” to have had no personal motive 
in the matter, and that he is not now in 
England.—Epb. ACADEMY. | 

The other day I arrived here after a long 
absence on the Continent, and found awaiting 
me your letter of October 20, an unexpected 
number of reviews of my Life with T'rans- 
Siberian Savages, including one in the ACADEMY, 
which, like all the other reviews I have seen, 
is of the most favourable nature. 

I found enclosed also a letter published in 
No. 1113 of the ACADEMY by some anonymous 
correspondent signed ‘“‘X,” to which you 
specially call my attention, which is both 
curious and remarkable. It is curious, in that 
it ridicules the review by the ACADEMY, as also 
the thirty-five other reviews you have kindly 
forwarded to me. It is remarkable, in that 
from beginning to end it exhibits egregious 
ignorance, stupid fabrication, and unscru- 
pulous misrepresentation, some of which, for 
the benefit of the casual reader, are acutely 
tipped with the numbers of the pages in which 
it is pretended the alleged statements by me 
may be found. 

1. The readers of ‘‘ X’s”’ letter are referred 
to ‘‘pp. 101-2” for the statement by me that 
in Sakhalin 
“we have not only thousands of miles of snow, 
but an Arctic winter of nine months’ duration 
without a single remission and 46 degrees of frost 
for the greater part of the time.”’ 


Now ‘‘ X” knows that very few of his readers 
would take the trouble to look at the pages 
referred to, and that if they did they would find 
this alleged statement is not there. Here are 
examples of ‘“‘X’s” methods. ‘‘X” alto- 
gether ridicules the idea of Sakhalin being a 
cold country, exclusively on the ground that it 
is, he says, within the same latitude as Central 
France. This, again, is not true, nor have I 
anywhere stated it. Admitting that I had 
made this statement, however, his conclusion 
on the mere ground of latitude exibits the most 
egregious ignorance. If ‘‘X” would go to 
a school for ignorant and anonymous corre- 
spondents he might be shown, perhaps for the 
first time, such a thing as isothermal maps. 
In every one of these maps he would find that 
Kamchatka is precisely within the same degrees 
of latitude as the present United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Yet only such a 
discoverer as himself would attempt to cast 
ridicule upon the fact of the known degrees of 
cold which prevail in Kamchatka. On the 
same maps ‘“‘ X”’ would find that the average 
temperature for January in parts of Sakhalin is 
given as ten degrees below zero. Therefore a 
statement, which might be found in a part of 
my book not referred to, that sometimes it 
falls to fourteen below zero, only four degrees 
below the authentic January average, has 
nothing in it which can fairly be accepted as 
reliable proof that my book is ‘‘a romance of 
adventure,” and “‘ quite incredible.” 

2. In one single sentence, acutely tipped 
“pp. 154-5,” “ X ” represents me as stating that, 
at a certain point which, he says, is several 
hundred miles north of the limit of typhoons, 
my ship was sunk by a typhoon; that the 
naked survivors were tossed, “like chips,” on 
to a half-submerged ledge of rocks, where, 





“after further dangers and escapes almost 
equally marvellous,” and receiving such injuries 
‘through being dashed on and off the rocks” 
(this alleged quotation is a fabrication) as to be 
unable to walk, I escaped on a raft, and was 
fortunately received ‘in a capital native 
hotel.” 

Now, certainly, from the reading of this 
garbled balderdash, nobody in the world would 
imagine what a reference to the pages men- 
tioned would show: that between the wreck 
and the reception into a native hotel I 
distinctly state how I was received on another 
ship, on which other ship, after encountering 
another typhoon, I reached another country, 
hundreds of miles away; and that the port of 
Hakodate, in Yezo, a northernly island of 
Japan, was the place in which I was taken ashore 
and received “in a capital native hotel.” I have 
nowhere stated the point at which my sbip was 
wrecked, yet ‘“‘X” does not hesitate to 
assert that it was several hundred miles north 
of where typhoons occur, regardless of the 
fact that typhoons, ignorant of their chart 
lines, do not always stop short at them, but 
sometimes produce their most destructive 
effects for long and various distances beyond 
those lines. 

3. “‘“X” represents me as saying—what he 
deems preposterous—that the dirty Ainus can 
be leeward of deer and not be scented by 
them, and that their poisoned arrows “usually” 
pierce the heart or the pericardium of these 
animals. 

The first of these statements is one which 
nobody not egregiously ignorant of sportsman- 
ship would deny; the second is not to be found 
either on the page referred to or anywhere 
else in my book. I simply state the result of 
two post-mortem examinations, without ven- 
turing any generalisation on the matter. 

4. In another of his prolific single sentences, 
‘‘X” represents me as stating that I was made 
head wizard, and that I reduced the lens of 
my camera to ashes. These are utter fabrica- 
tions. 

‘*X” expresses a doubt whether or no I 
exist. On this point I could hardly hope to 
give a demonstration such a distinguished 
scientist would accept as conclusive. Perhaps 
the evidence of the principal members of your 
firm with whom I have come in such pleasant 
contact on different occasions might be more 
satisfactory. 

B. Dovetas Howarp. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

THE Royal Society’s medals have this year 
been adjudicated as follows: The Copley 
Medal tc Sir George Gabriel Stokes, for his 
researches and discoveries in physical science ; 
a Royal Medal to Prof. Arthur Schuster, for 
his spectroscopic researches, and his researches 
on disruptive discharge through gases and on 
terrestrial magnetism ; a Royal Medal to Prof. 
Harry Marshall Ward, for his researches into 
the life history of fungi and schizomycetes ; 
and the Davy Medal to Messrs J. H. van’t 
Hoff and J. A. Le Bel, in recognition of their 
introduction of the theory of asymmetric car- 
bon, and its use in explaining the constitution 
of optically active carbon compounds. The 
medals will, as usual, be presented at the anni- 
versary meeting on St. Andrew’s Day (Novem- 
ber 30). M. Le Bel has promised to attend in 
person, and it is hoped that all the medallists 
will be present. The Society will dine together 
at the Whitehall Rooms on the evening of the 
same day. 

Tris week has brought us the first monthly 
part of Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co.’s 
Royal Natural History, edited by Mr. Richard 
Lydekker, of which we will only say now that 
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it seems to carry out the lavish promise of the 
prospectus; and also the announcement of an 
entirely new edition of ‘‘ Jardine’s Naturalist’s 
Library,” under the editorship of Dr. R. 
Bowdler Sharpe, to be published by Messrs. W. 
H. Allen & Co. To choose between the two 
would truly be an embarrassing task. The 
latter, we may observe, is to be published, not 
in parts, but in volumes, each consisting of 
about 320 pages, with from twenty to forty 
coloured plates. The total number of volumes 
will probably be about twenty-five. The first 
to be issued, early in the coming year, will be: 
British Birds, by Dr. Sharpe himself; Monkeys, 
by Mr. H. O. Forbes; and Butterflies, with 
special reference to British species, by Mr. W. 
¥. Kirby. The contributers further include 
Prof. R. H. Traquair, who is responsible for the 
Fishes; and Mr. W. R. Ogilvie Grant, who has 
undertaken to deal specially with Game Birds. 


Str Ropert BAL’s new work, The Story of 
the Sun, will be ready for publication, by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., early in December. The book 
will be furnished with coloured plates and 
numerous illustrations. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE have received from the American Bureau 
of Ethnology another of the admirable series of 
linguistic bibliographies, compiled by Mr. J. C. 
Pilling. It deals with the Chinookan lan- 
guages, that is to say, with the languages 
spoken by a small group of Indian tribes who 
live near the mouth of the Columbia River. 
The name “ Chinookan ” is derived from one of 
these tribes, which a French fur-trader wrote 
down as *‘Chinouque” in 1820, and which has 
become well known as being the basis of the 
Chinook Jargon, the lingua franca of the coast 
of North-Western America. In the actual 
vernaculars, very little has yet been printed, 
though the Bureau of Ethnology is now pre- 
paring for publication a grammar, dictionary, 
and texts, compiled by Dr. Franz Boas. With 
regard to the Jargon, of course, the case is 
ditierent. It has received considerable atten- 
tion from philologists, as being a typical 
exawple of artificial language; and a manual 
of it was published by Mr. Horatio Hale in 1890. 
The latest development is due to a French mis- 
sionary, Father de Jeune, who, finding it im- 
possible to teach the Indians to read in Roman 
characters, has adapted the Duployan system of 
shorthand to the Jargon, and multiplied copies 
of his compositions by the mimeograph. Of 
these curious publications, two facsimiles are 
here given; and it is stated that the Indians 
have taken to the system so eagerly that they 
are now teaching it to one another. It is 
hardly necessary to add that Mr. Pilling’s 
bibliographical work has been done with his 
usual accuracy and minuteness. His devotion 
transforms what might in other hands have 
been a mere list of titles into a comprehensive 
treatise on the subject, enlivened by personal 
details. We may, however, call his attention 
to the review of Hale’s Manual, by Dr. Robert 
Brown, in the AcADEMY of September 13, 1890, 
which contained not a little original matter. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Campripce Puiwotoaican Socrery.—( Thursday, 
Oct. 26.) 

Pror. Jens, president, in the chair.—Mr. J. H. 
Moulton read a paper, of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract:—Lightfoot’s objection to 
the reading Nvupay . . . avrijs in Col. iv. 15 is that 
the ‘‘Doric Niupav’? is most improbable. If, 
however, the name is Néuddév, the objection dis- 
appears, and we may follow Westcott and Hort, 
who have not even an alternative. It is natural 
that a common noun should be slightly altered to 
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make a proper name, and the influence of Homer’s 
viup&é pian would alone account for the change 
from the » declension to the 4. All original & 
nouns in Greek (Sanskrit etc. -i) have traces of y 
before the 4. Nouns without y fall into two 
classes. (1) Three which appear in Homer, viénoi, 
nérvi, mpéoBi. These are vocative, @ being the 
Indog. vocative of -@ nouns. In »iupn Homer 
keeps the distinct nominative: the voc. riya is 
used by Bion, and Theocr. xxvii. has «apa piaa, a 
clear imitation. Mpécf8a, which like the masculines 
pntiera etc. is also nominative, is originally the 
voc. of “xpérBFa. Mérviiis voc. of *xérvd, which is 
to wérvia (Sanskrit patni) as Ceparvy is to Oepda uve ; 
**handmaid” possessing forms with @ suffix as 
well as i, ‘‘mistress’’ followed suit. Theocritus 
makes wérvavy (xv. 14, where mirmay is an im- 
robable correction) an extension from voc., exactly 
ike our vingdv. In anepitaph by Erinna (?) we 
may perhaps read viupav évisav (cod. edoav), but 
éroav would also serve. Acolic extended the 
analogy of these vocatives, having ’Agpddira, viupa 
(quoted with ‘‘ ofoy rapa r@ month ”’), Ypavva, and I 
think Ydrgé; but the nom. xpécBiora, modelled on 
péaBa, shows that Aecolic merely followed Homeric. 
Monro’s argument against Fick, that Aeolic is 
‘*more primitive’? here than Homer, must be 
reversed. It is even doubtful whether the Indog. 
had the “ voc. except in a few set pbrases: the 
remains are very scanty. (2) Post-Homeric irre- 
gular & nouns, when proper names, are from the 
vocative analogy. ‘The earliest example of a cer- 
tain &@ is %o& in Aleman, from which time the 
nouns become more and more frequent: only five 
have not a quotable parallel form in -a (-y), which 
may be assumed for all. ‘To account for this 
tendency towards the & declension we have the 
analogy of class I., with the two forces mentioned 
by Brugmann ((r. Gram.* p. 102), and the influence 
of -ava nouns on those in -»7. O€pna, réApa 
(*réAua), Guata, and yévva (*7éxua) are the most 
likely neuters in the list (see Wheeler, Nominal 
Accent, p. 35 n.).—Dr. Postgate read a paper on 
some Latin papyrus fragments written in uncials 
in the Ziirich hbrary. ‘The chief of these frag- 
ments, which consists of disjointed moral and 
religious precepts, appears to have been part of a 
Christian boy’s writing-exercise in an early century 
of our era. The words, forms, and constructions 
show popular (or Romance) traces, ¢.7., ‘‘ in muto ”’ 
(motto, mot), ‘‘ gresso”’ (for -u), ‘‘simolationem,”’ 
** magis sicut ’’ for ‘‘ magis quam.” 





Camurivor Purtosoruricat Sociery.—(Monday, 
Oct. 30.) 


Pror. Hvaues, president, in the chair.—The 
president read a paper on “The Geological 
Evidence for the Recurrence of Ice Ages.’? He 
pointed out that the advocates of the astronomical 
explanation of glacial ages have urged that there 
has been a recurrence at regularly varied intervals 
of combinations, the result of which must have 
been circumpoiar vicissitudes of climate; and, 
seeing that the secular recurrence of these con- 
ditions formed a necessary part of their theory, 
they gladly welcomed any contirmation of it, such 
as was offered by those geologists who saw in the 
character of the stones in certain conglomerates 
traces of ice-action in several successive geological 
periods. The value of this evidence ke now 
criticised. He laid before the society examples of 
the striated boulders and rock floors supposed to 
present glaciated surfaces ; and with a view to the 
elimination of sources of error in the identification 
of the work of ice, he exhibited a series of specimens 
illustrating the various ways in which results were 
produced, sometimes exactly the same as, and 
often closely resembling, the forms, markings, 
and other characters relied upon as proofs of ice- 
action. By reference to these he showed that the 
facetted stones, from which the extension of the 
glacial conditions over parts of Southern Germany 
was inferred, found their exact counterparts among 
those triramed by blown sand into roof-like forms 
and ridges, and had no parallel among undoubtedly 
glacially dressed stones. The scratched stones in 
the base of the Now Red or so-called Permian of 
England (with the exception of one single specimen, 
which he said must have got into the collection in 
Jermyn-street by mistake) he compared with those 
produced by earth movements, in which the 
included pebbles of the conglomerate were pro- 
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truded through the softer matrix and scored and 
indented by harder fragments held in the mass. 
The supposed glaciation of the boulders in the 
basement beds of the Carboniferous he explained in 
the same way, producing examples in which the 
matrix and included fragments were scored alike 
by movements along small fault faces. He 
exhibited a portion cf the solid Silurian floor on 
which these conglomerates rested, which was 
striated in a manner that might easily be 
mistaken for glacial action; but he explained 
that he had taken this from a thrust plane, 
and pointed out the difference in the mineral con- 
dition of the surface between these slickensided 
surfaces and those produced by glacialaction. He 
excluded from the present discussion cases in 
which ice-agency was inferred only from the size 
and shape of the stones or their isolation in finest 
material. He admitted the probabitity of evidence 
of ice-action being found along known axes of 
recurrent upheaval, such as those in the most 
ancient rocks along the Scandinavian range, or in 
the more recent deposits along the Alpine chain, 
or further south in the Carboniferous boulder 
beds of India, Africa, and Australia; but he 
pointed out that these last at any rate could lend 
no support to the astronomers’ contention, seeing 
that they surrounded a basin whose centre was in 
equatorial not in circumpolar regions. Ile was 
willing to admit that in the astronomical combina- 
tions we might find a vera causa of vicissitudes of 
climate ; but he urged that all the evidence from 
direct observation went to show that extreme 
glaciation does and did always bear a direct 
relation to earth movements. 


Exizanetuan.—(WVednesduy, Nov. 1.) 


Frepertck Rocers, Esq., in the chair.—A paper on 
**Measure for Measure,’? by Mr. William Poel, 
was read (in the author’s absence) by Mr. Arthur 
Dillon. Mr. Poel believed that in ‘‘ Measure for 
Measure’’ we had Shakspere’s word in the great 
bout of slander and abuse betweeen the play- 
wrights of his day. The evidences of this are 
manifold. A contemporary writes: “‘Our Will 
hath given them a purge.’”’ And internally the 
play bears marks of hasty adaptation. Possibly an 
early attempt, comprising most of the finest 
literary and dramatic passages, had been Jaid 
aside, and was suddenly taken up and fitted to new 
and ultra-artistic use, as a weapon of self-defence ; 
for there is indication in the Sonnets and else- 
where that some special slander was alive against 
Shakspere atthistime. Out of all proportion for 
the balance of the play, the Duke repels the 
slanders of Lucio, as disproportionately heaped 
uponhim. The dramatic interest of the situation 
would be stronger and more appealing, if the Duke 
kept his dignity, and played with Lucio’s ex- 
travagance. Unfortunately, the Duke condescends 
to be angry. For once, Shakspere was blinded 
by private passion; yet, with all this allowed, it 
is a fine rejoinder in the battle of the plays. 
In the last scene we have slander on slander 
heaped, credited and discredited, while the truth 
hides in the centre: and only the accident that 
the Duke has been omnipresent finally makes it 
manifest. This is Shakspere’s comment on all the 
evil speaking. Balancing this ill repute is the 
good repute of Angelo; a good repute as false as 
the slander. Angelo is a sympathetic part; one, 
that is, whose story we follow with a personal 
interest. He is a man who rises by his fall. His 
humiliation culminates in his having to accuse 
Marianna, adding this to her other injuries. 
True, he repents when he is found out, but not 
because he is found out; with him ruth begins 
when he regrets the death of Claudio, which has 
followed as a necessity on his first false step. When 
his shame is full, he asks for nothing but his 
punishment; and finally parts from his pride, in 
taking pardon through the prayers of the woman 
he has wronged. In the early scenes, Angelo, 
with his self-righteous cruelty, is farther from 
salvation than Mistress Overdone, the protectress 
of Lucio’s abandoned child. But that, at the close 
of the play, the old self is dead we must credit, by 
the Duke's words : ‘* Your evil quits you well,” and 
the ‘* quickening in his eye.”,—An interesting dis- 
cussion followed, criticising Mr. Poel’s paper, and 
dealing with the (then) forthcoming performance of 
the play at the Royalty Theatre, the introduction of 





women to the English and continental stage, and 
the influence of scenery upon the drama. It was 
opened by the chairman, and continued by Mr. 
J. A. Jenkinson, Mr. A. C. Hayward, Mr. W. H. 
Cowham, Mr. James Ernest Baker, Mr. Arthur 
Dillon, and others. 


Vixine Civus.—(Thursiay, Nov. 9 ) 


W. Warson Cneryne, Esq., vice-president, in 
the chair.— A new set of laws, prepared 
by a special committee, was submitted, and, 
atter some slight amendment, adopted. In 
accordance with the new Law-Book, the club 
is now founded as a social and literary 
society for those interested in the North, and lays 
itself out as a special medium for the study of 
Northern antiquities, literature, hi-tory, &c. The 
Proceedings will be published. Provision has been 
made for the appointment of local secretaries in 
various districts in the North, for the collection of 
fulklore, and to report new discoveries of antiqui- 
ties. Ascheme is also under consideration to form 
a union of Northmen and their societies through- 
out the world. Commodious and suitable premises 
for holding meetings have been recured in the 
King’s Weigh House Rooms, Thomas-street, 
Grosvenor-square, W. The subscription for town 
members is 10s., and country members 5s., 
including a copy of the Proceedings. Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen has been elected hon. editor of the Proceedings, 
and Mr. A. W. Johnston, Law-Man (president of 
council). The first session under the new con- 
stitution will begin in January, for which a 
syllabus of papers is now being prepared. 


Ruskin Sociery.—(Friday, Nov. 10.) 
Sypney Ronsouns, Esq., in the  chair.—Mr. 
Arthur Boutwood read a paper, at the commence- 
ment of which he urged that the present-day 
movement towards social reform is at heart a 
moral and spiritual movement. Often this seems 
as though merely concerned with political changes, 
a view which is partial and misleading. In 
reality, this movement forms part of a wider 
movement tending towards a healthier national 
life, a higher standard of social conduct, and a 
more altruistic interpretation of duty. Ruskin 
emphasises the essentially moral and spiritual 
character of the reform that is needed ; and as a 
step towards accomplishing this he completely 
subordinates all forms of human activity (including 
the economic) to ethical ideas. In conclusion, Mr. 
Boutwood insisted that too much should not be 
expected from politics which, though democratic, 
may remove some of the hindrances to the 
development of national vitality. 





FINE ART. 
COLONEL GOFI’S AND MR. WATSON’S 
ETCHINGS. 


TuHovuGH some of the best prints of Mr. C. J. 
Watson and of Colonel Goff has been seen 
during the last few years at the Royal Society 
of Painter-Etchers, Mr. Dunthorne has done 
well to assemble in his gallery in Vigo-street 
what I take to be an almost complete repre- 
sentation of the etched work of these two 
artists. Mr. Watson and Colonel Goff, if not 
precisely masters, ure students of the highest 
class, in the best of all schools. If their 
inspiration is not always personal, their 
methods are genuine. They are not — one 
need scarcely say it—they are not by any 
means the equals of any one of the five masters 
of the craft whom our generation and the 
generation immediately preceding it have seen: 
they do not, and it is hardly likely that they 
ever will, step up into line with Méryon and 
Jacquemart, with Whistler and Seymour, 
Haden and Legros. But in the second rank 
—which is a very high rank—they take an 
honourable place. Each has done much that is 
worthy to be classed with the work of etchers 
avowedly so admirable and so interesting as 
Mr. William Strang and Mr. Frank Short. 
And now, at Mr. Dunthorne’s gallery, there 
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are to be seen about five and forty etchings by 
each of these sterling practitioners of a 
fascinating yet much-abused art. 

It might by ungracious to carry out in detail 
any comparison between the works of two 
etchers who ally themselves for the purposes of 
an exhibition, but who have not perhaps more 
in common than that which is necessarily held 
in common between two artists, both of whom 
are on the right track. But one may say, 
briefly and broadly, these two things: first, 
that of the two men’s work, that of Colonel 
Goff is likely to make the larger and readier 
appeal to the general public; and, second 
(and hy this we give the reason for the judg- 
ment which has just been pronounced), that of 
the two men’s work, Colonel Goff’s is the more 
flexible and the more immediately engaging, 
while Mr. Watson’s is the more solid and the 
more learned. Colonel Goff’s sketches are 
of very various effects, and they record pleasantly 
and dexterously—in some cases, indeed, quite 
admirably —a pleasant impression. Mr, 
Watson’s—sometimes apparently less free 
and less spontaneous — are yet executed 
with unflinching directness and with the 
larger measure of technical mastery. To 
carry the comparison one step further— 
to take into account subject as well as 
treatment—it may be said that, while Colonel 
Goff is sometimes disposed to treat country 
themes and often deals with the interest of 
“ effects ” of light, Mr. Watson’s work is rather 
with the record of permanent line: his themes, 
indeed, are generally in towns and are generally 
architectural. 

Among Mr. Watson’s etchings, ‘ Temple 
Bar” is about the first to be noted of his 
earlier work, his work of fifteen years ago. It is 
good, but at that neriod he had perhaps scarcely 
learnt to see his subject pictorially: he was 
rather a good architectural draughtsman, 
charging himself with the chronicle of certain 
facts. ‘* Mercery-lane, Canterbury,” whenever 
it was executed, is likewise a little wanting 
in individuality. ‘‘Campden, Gloucester- 
shire”’ is, in picturesqueness at least, a distinct 
advance on both of these. ‘‘The School 
House, Marken,” one of several quaint studies 
in the Low Countries, is exceedingly good and 
simple, being especially happy in its treatment 
of woodwork. ‘Mill Bridge, Bosham,”’ is 
composed charmingly, and is carried exactly as 
far as it required to becarried, and not an inch 
further. ‘*Chartres” is clearly picturesque, 
yet at no sacrifice of strength. It might be 
printed, I think, a little more richly than is the 
case with the particular impression exposed to 
view at Mr. Dunthorne’s. There is an exceed- 
ingly good ‘* Yarmouth,” with that which is 
not very frequent in etching, a successful sky 
effect. ‘* Bishopgate Bridge, Norwich,’’ which 
has fascinated ail East country artists from 
Cotman downwards, is cf perfect solidity and 
strength. Something has induced Mr. Watson 
to tackle on two occasions subjects which the 
genius of Méryon has long ago made immortal. 
One of them is the ‘‘ Rue Pirouette”’; the other 
the church of ‘‘ St. Etienne du Mont.” Though 
the ‘‘ Rue Piroutte”’ of Mcryon does not belong 
to his best period, being a work of 1860, when 
his nobler work wasover, it is not the least 
subtle of his experiments in pure draughts- 
manship. The sterling work of Mr. 
Watson will hardly cause us to forget it. 
Mr. Watson’s ‘Saint Etienne du Mont” 
has an accuracy of portraiture of the 
particular buildiug, which Méryon’s great 
print is without. It has delicacy also, but it 
is the direct and capable vision of a com- 
paratively, perhaps one might say a wholly, 
unimaginative man, while Méryon’s is a piece 
of creation such as could be vouchsafed only to 
a@ magnificent and impressive genius. In 
‘*Ponte del Cavallo, Venezia,’ Mr. Watson 
gets much nearer to the particular charm of 








Mr. Whistler than he does, in the instances 
just quoted, to Méryon’s deep fascination. 
** Ponte del Cavallo” is, indeed, an exquisite 
and highly desirable etching. ‘‘ Noord Dijck, 
Dordrecht ”—a flat land with windmills—is 
likewise among the most absolutely satisfac- 
tory instances of Mr. Watson’s vigorous and 
refined craftsmanship. Very little of Mr. 
Watson’s work appeals to the mere admirer of 
pretty pictures; very much of it appeals with 
force to the serious student familiar with the 
methods of the masters. 

Of all Colonel Goff’s etchings with which we 
are acquainted, ‘‘A Summer Storm in the 
Itchen Valley” bears the palm for popularity. 
It records quite impressively an agreeable and 
characteristic ‘‘ effect’ in English landscape, 
and by its vigour and its freedom, as, likewise, 
by its theme, it recalls to some extent the work 
of Mr. Seymour Haden. It is, indeed, judged 
from whatever point of view, a highly success- 
ful performance. ‘‘ Folkestone Beach” is 
somewhat spotty and black: I doubt if the 
medium selected was the best for recording the 
impression which the scene produced. With this 
particular subject I fancy I see Colonel Goff 
more successful in the medium of water- 
colour. ‘‘London Bridge,’’ again, is, on the 
whole unsatisfactory, the scale and strength 
of the structure being by no means suggested ; 
and both are suggested, I may be permitted to 
say, with absolute mastery in a rare dry-point 
by Mr. Whistler, of ‘the Leyland period.” 
But the ‘“‘New Pier, Brighton,” is a very 
agreeable, if not a very masterly, dry-point of 
Colonel Goff’s; the ‘‘ Hotel Metropole, Brigh- 
ton,” is a more than interesting—it is a most 
ingenious—experiment in a night effect; while 
the ‘‘ Old Chain Pier’’—in reality a vision of 
the Brighton 


the more one knows it. I have yet to mention 
two etchings with an approval not less com- 
plete. One of them is ‘‘ Shoreham—the Ford” 
—az most spirited vision of water, of the 
smaller shipping, and of a flatland. The other 
is ‘‘The Pyol, Aldrington,” a delightful and 
true sketch, in which a careful and economical 
selection of material has been placed at the 
disposal of a hand that is flexible and free. 
Colonel Goff and Mr. Watson, each in his own 
fashion, do much to maintain the best traditions 
of their art. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE winter exhibition at the New Gallery, as 
already announced in the ACADEMY, will be 
illustrative of early Italian art. Besides pic- 
tures and sculpture, there will also beexamples 
of books, goldsmith’s work, pottery, textiles 
and embroidery, engraving, metal-work, 
furniture, and musical instruments. The Earl 
of Carlisle is president of the general com- 
mittee. 

NExtT week, Messrs. J. & W. Vokins will have 
on view, at their gallery in Great Portland- 
street, a collection of upwards of three hundred 
mezzotint and other engravings after George 
Morland, in continuation of a similar exhibi- 
tion which they held nearly ten years ago. 
We may add that they have issued a most 
instructive catalogue. 

TueE other exhibitions to open next week 
include: the final series of Mr. John Varley’s 
drawings of the East, dealing with the cities of 


| Northern India, at the Japanese Gallery, New 


Bond-street ; and a collection of pictures of 
‘* Qut-of-the-way Places,’ by Mr. Blandford 
Fletcher, at Messrs. Tooth’s gallery in the 
Haymarket. 


Messrs. Hvurcainson will publish imme- 
diately an important work, entitled French 
Illustrators, by M. Louis Morin, with an 
introduction by M. Jules Claretie. It will 
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contain fifteen plates, printed in colour on 
Japan paper, and produced by Goupil in Paris 
under the superintendence of the artists. More 
than sixty French illustrators will be represented 
by over 100 drawings, sketches, and portraits 
in the text. The edition for this country is 
limited to 130 copies. 


The following have been eiected members of 
the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours— 
Messrs. Arthur Burrington, J. T, Nettleship, 
and H. Caffieri. 


AN extra general meeting of the Society for 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies will be held 
at 22, Albemarle-street, on Monday next, 
November 27, at 5 p.m., when Mr. Arthur 
Evans will read a paper on ‘‘ A Mykenaean 
Treasure from Aegina.” 

On Monday evening, at the Society of Arts, 
Mr. Henry Blackburn will deliver the first of 
a course of three Cantor Lectures upon ‘ The 
Art of Book and Newspaper Illustration.” 


THE STAGE. 


M. Vicrorien Sarpov has “ put his foot in 
it”; and that is the theatrical event of the 
week—unless, indeed, the marriage of Miss 
Sylvia Grey, which threatens to deprive the 
world of the most graceful dancer since the 
Sallé whom Voltaire praised, may not fitly be 
accounted the more important circumstance. 
As regards the Sardou business, it is briefly the 
following: Some one accused this most prolific 
and dexterous dramatist—a master of his own 
craft certainly, if bardly a master of literature 
—of having in a recent play shown himself a 
plagiarist of an English drama of at least a 
generation ago. This accusation M. Sardou— 
tertile in plots and clever in the management 
of them—naturally denied; but the incident 
appears to have led him to a loss of temper, 
as he took occasion to protest violently, and 
seemingly without cause, against the pecuniary 
treatment he had received from English 
managers, and in especial from Mr. Bancroft. 
He said that ‘‘ Diplomacy ” was taken from his 
** Dora,” and that it had never been acknow- 
ledged or paid for. Mr. Bancroft has been 
able, we are glad to say, to show M. Sardou, 
or to show the world, that M. Sardou was 
wrong. ‘‘ Diplomacy,” from the beginning of 
its course, even until now, has always been 
acknowledged es an adaptation of M. Sardou’s 
**Dora”; and if M. Sardou has not himself 
received the pecuniary rewards of its perform- 
ance, that is only because he had made over his 
interest in the play to a theatrical agent, to 
whom Mr. Bancroft has remitted, it seems, 
sums of money much larger than those sums by 
payment of which to M. Sardou the agent in 
question secured the rights and the oppor- 
tunity of profit. In a cooler moment than the 
present, M. Sardou will probably be led to a 
more favourable view of the conduct of Mr. 
Bancroft than any he has yet expressed. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
A PIANOFORTE Quintet by Goldmark was given 
for the first time at the Popular Concert 
last Monday. This composer owes his reputa- 
tion, justly described in the programme book as 
‘not exactly European,” principally to two 
works — his opera *‘ Die Kinigin von Saba” 
and to his “Country Wedding” symphony : 
the former based on a Bible story cannot be 
performed in England; the latter, a clever 
work, though in the strict sense of the word no 
symphony, has been played at the Crystal 
Palace. On this occasion, however, we have 
to speak of him as a writer of chamber music. 
His Quintet is a decidedly disappointing work, 
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With one or two exceptions the thematic 
material is trivial—indeed, the principal theme 
of the first movement bears an unfortunate 
resemblance to a popular street tune—and the 
developments are not interesting. The Adagio 
in the sombre key of E flat minor opens well, 
but is spun out, and therefore becomes tedious. 


Wednesday afternoon. This pianist was heard 
here two seasons ago, and attracted notice. 
His technique is phenomenal, and his touch is 
good, and when he so wills it, delicate. But there 
are moments when he thunders like a giant, and 
appears to lose self-control. Nothing could 
have been more temperate than his reading 


The Scherzo is a compact movement ; the themes | of pieces by Bach and Handel ; and he deserves 
are taking, and the workmanship is clever. | praise for selecting two Preludes and Fugues 
The Finale is weak. Lady Hallé gave a vigor- | from the ‘‘ Wohltemperirtes Clavier” instead of 


ous rendering of an old favourite at these | playing, as is so frequently done, some tran- | 


concerts—Tartini’s ‘‘Il Trillo del Diavolo.” 
Herr Schinberger played Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A (Op. 101). The execution throughout was 
remarkably neat. His conception of the work 
was excellent, though at times, especially in 
the opening movement, there was a tendency 
to exaggerate the sentiment. Mr. David 


Bispham sang two fine songs—one by Franz, | 


one by Schumann—with admirable taste and 
feeling. He also gave Loewe’s “ Archibald 
Douglas,” and rendered all justice to it: there 
are tine movements in the composition, but as 
a whole it seems dull, The programme com- 
menced with Schubert’s Quartet in A minor ; 
and with Lady Hallé and MM. Ries, Gibson, 
and Piatti as interpreters, there was nothing to 
do but enjoy the romantic music. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Miss Theresa Gérardy, 
sister of the talented young violoncellist of the 
same name, gave a nianoforte recital. She 
plays well, and, on the whole, made a very 
favourable début. Excitement or nervous- 
ness caused her now, and then, to hurry. 

M. Siloti, from Moscow, gave the first of two 
pianoforte recitals at St. James’s Hall on 





| medley. 


scription of an organ Fugue or Toccata. M. 
| Siloti’s performance of Chopin’s G minor 
| Ballade was too excitable, while that of the 
| “Funeral March” Sonata was very unequal. 
| And why was the Trio of the March given at 
| such a rapid rate’ The pianist was heard to 
| greater advantage in pieces by Arensky and 
Tschaikowsky ; but the ‘‘ Onéguine” Fantasia, 
|if showy, was commonplace. An interesting 
| feature of the programme were the variations 
| by Liszt, Thalberg, Pixis, Herz, and Chopin 
on an operatic theme. This set of variations 
‘was originally called ‘‘ Hexameron”; but 
the variation by Czerny being omitted, 
it became practically a ‘* Pentameron.” 
M. Siloti was heard at his best in this curious 


Mr. Henschel gave the second of his 
Symphony Concerts on Wednesday evening, 
when the lion’s share of the programme fell to 
Mr. Paderewski. His reading of Schumann’s 
pianoforte Concerto disappointed us when we 
tirst heard it; and still disappoints us: it is too 
objective, and he loves to dwell upon certain 
notes, rendering the effect, at times, almost 





mawkish. {in playing Chopin, some affecta- 
tions show up the weaker, sentimental side of 
his music, but are not at variance with it; 
whereas similar treatment ruins the sentiment 
of Schumann. The pianist was afterwards 
heard in his own Polish Fantaisie (Op. 19) for 
pianoforte and orchestra, written specially for 
| the Norwich Festival, but which we heard for 
| the first time on Wednesday. It is full of 
characteristic rhythm and melody; and it 
has a certain barbaric brilliancy, which recalls 
Tschaikowsky in certain passages of his piano- 
forte Concerto. The writing for the solo instru- 
ment is extremely difficult, showy, and, at times, 
tricky ; but although it is prominent through- 
out, the orchestra, especially in the mattter of 
colouring, adds materially to the effect of 
the piece. A great composition it cannot 
be called, for it consists of a series 
of melodies strung together more or less 
| loosely. The performance was a triumph for 
‘the pianist, and the applause at the close 
was so prolonged that he sat down and re- 
| peated the closing section. The programme 
| included Haydn’s Symphony in G (Breitkopf 
Edition, No. 13) one of the old master’s ripest 
efforts. Haydn is related to have said—‘“ the 
/whole art [i.e., of composition] consists in 
taking up a subject and pursuing it”; but he 
has clearly shown in many of his works that 
| the better the subject, the better the pursuit. 
| The performance, under Mr. Henschel’s sym- 
| pathetic guidance, was excellent. Of Mr. E. 
| Moor’s Overture in D minor, with which the 
| concert opened, we must take another oppor- 
| tunity of speaking. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 





W. THACKER & CO., 


87, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
THACKER, SPINK & CO., CALCUTTA. 


Just published, crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SPIN: a 


Story of Anglo-Indian Life. By MAY EDWOOD, Author of 

“ Elsie Ellerton,” &e. 
“In Anglo-ludian society slang a ‘Spin’ appears te be a young lady 
who visits India in order to obtain matrimony by means of a vivacious, 
not to say bold, demeanour. The author of this beok describes such a 


person, and her heartless conduct in the pursuit of her object, which, | 


however, does net appear to have been successful.”"—Times Ween cy, 





Recently published. 


THE SPOILT CHILD: a Tale of 


Hindu Domestie Life. By PEARY CHAND MILLER. Trans- 
lated by G. PD. OSWALD. Crown Sve, cloth, 4s, dd. 

* Every chapter of the story isa picture of native Chought and native 
Prejudice, presenting the ever-enduring hatreds of Hindoo and Mus- 
ctlman in a vivid light."—Times Wreary 

“Tes merit lies in the quiet humour and quaint illustrations with 
which the author embellishes his narrative.”"—Acapem 


ELSIE ELLERTON: a Novelette of 


Anglo-Indian Life. By MAY EDWOOD, Author of “Stray 
Straws,” &e, Ss, tel, 

“Rudyard Kipling has taken the most heeoming phase of Anglo- 
Tnucdian life and in the main made the worst of it, Miss Edwood takes 
the pleasantest and makes the most of it Home New 

“This novel is amusing, pure in tone, and distinguished by much 
local colouripg."—Arurs anu. 


THE POINTS of the HORSE: a 


Familiar Treatise on Eyjuine Conformation By Capt. M. 

HAYES, PRION S. Deseribing the Points im which the perfection 

of each class of Horses consists, Lilustrated by 76 Photographs of 

Typical Horses and c¢4 Drawings after Photographs, cap. do. 

handsomely bownd, 4 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
RIDING: on the Flat and Across Country. 
tid 


\ Guide to Practical Horsemanship. Third Edition. 10s, 


THE HORSEWOMAN: a Practical Guide 


» Side-Saddle Riding, By Mrs. ALICE HAY 


VETERINARY NOTES for HORSE- 


OWNERS. Fourth Edition 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE-BREAKING. 2ls. 


“Simply 4 little gem, with which apy player can create inimens 
ess rod 
] "ADIEU. Romance for Piano and Violin 
or Piano and Violoncello), By G. J. Rewisi, Ech post’ free 


1s. 6d 


CuAnLes WooLuovse, 174, Wardour Street, London, W 





ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE’S 
NEW BOOKS IN BELLES LETTRES. 


GALE (NORMAN).—ORCHARD SONGS. Title-page 


and Cover design by J. Illingworth Kay. Feap. Svo, 5s, net. 
Also a Special Edition, limited in number, on small paper (hand-made), bound in English vellum, £1 1s. net. 


Very few remain. 


LE GALLIENNE (RICHARD).—The RELIGION of a 


LITERARY MAN, Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. net. 


Also a Special Rubricated Edition on hand-made paper, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


[ Ready. 


EGERTON (GEORGE).—KEYNOTES: Short Stories. 


With Title-page by Aubrey Beardsley. Crown 8vo, 


3s. Gd. net. 


| Ready this day. 


DAVIDSON (JOHN).—A RANDOM ITINERARY: 


with a Ballad, 
> Os. net. 


Prose Sketches, 
** Fleet Strect Eclogues,’ 


GRAHAME (KENNETH). — PAGAN 


With Title-page by Aubrey Beardsley. 


Volume of Essays. 


Frontispiece and Title-page by Laurence Housman. Feap. 8vo. Uniform with 


{ Ready this day. 


PAPERS: A 


F cap. 8vo, 5s, net. | Ready on Wednesday. 


GARNETT (RICHARD).—A VOLUME OF POEMS. 


With Title-paze desizned by J. Illingworth Kay. 350 copies. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


| Ready on Wednesday. 


PASTORALS of FRANCE.—RENUNCIATIONS: A Volume of 


Stories. Title-page by John Fulleylove, R.l. Crown svo, ds., net. 


BENSON (ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER). — POEMS. 


12mo, 5s, net, 


WYNNE (FRANCES).—WHISPER: A Volume of Verse. 


Portrait and a Memoir by Karaartye Tynan Hryxksoy, 


[ Ready. 
copies. 
[ Ready. 


With a 


[ Ready. 


550 


Foolscap 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, 


GREENE (G. A.)—ITALIAN LYRISTS of TO-DAY. Translations in 


the Original Metres from the Italian of Carducci, Stecchetti, D’Annunzio, Panzacchi, Fogazzaro, Graf, and 


about 30 other Living Writers, 


oS. ct, 


With Bibliographical and Biographical Notes and an Introduction, Crown Svo, 


[ Ready. 


THOMPSON (FRANCIS).—A VOLUME OF POEMS. With Frontis- 


piece, Title-page, and Cover Design by Laurence Housman, 500 copies. 


Pott. 4to, 5s, net. Ready. 


WILDE (OSCAR).—_DRAMATIC WORKS.—Vol.I., LADY WINDER- 


MERE’S FAN: A Comedy in Four Acts, 
net ; also 50 copies, large paper (all sold) 15s, net. 


GOSSE 


BEDDOKS. Now first Edited. Lott, 8vo, 5s, net. 


Binding designed by Charles Shannon, 500 copies, small 4to, 7s. 6a. 


[ Ready. 


(EDMUND).— THE LETTERS of THOMAS LOVELL 


[Ready immediately. 


JAMES (W. P.)—ROMANTIC PROFESSIONS: a Volume of Essays. 


With Title-page by J. Illingworth Kay. Crown 8vo, 


CHILD’S CHR! 


js. net. [Ready immediately. 


STMAS BOOK. 


JOHNSON (EFFIE).—IN THE FIRE, and OTHER FANCIES. With 


a Frontispiece by Walter Crane, Imperial 16mo, 3s. 


6d. net. [Very few remain. 


Loxpox : ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE, Vigo Street, W. 
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{00,000 COPIES NOW READY of 





THE WOMAN at HOME for DECEMBER, 6d. 


Profusely Illustrated 


THE CRY of the CURLEW : a Christmas Story. 


By HEADON HILL, Illustrated. 





By Katharine Lee. 
the 





YOMAN at HOME 
J CHRISTMAS BABY. By Annie §, Swaa. 


Illustrated. 








HE NECKLACE. By uy de Maupassant. 
Illustrated 


. See the 





WOMAN at HOME for DECEMBER. 6d. 
[LLUSTRATED INTERVIEW with Lady Cook. 


By RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 





(HRISTMAS GIFTS MADE at HOME. See the 
VOMAN at HOME for DECEMBER. 64. 


Containing also “‘A Page of Confessions,” by Lady 
Charles Beresford ; “‘ Sir Edwin Arnold at Home,” by M. Z.; 
“A Christmas Carol,” by Katharine Tynan; “ Brides and 
Bridegrooms,” and many other Articles of special interest. 


London : Hopvrer & Sroucuton, 27, Paternoster Row. 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand. 
BASIL THE ICONOCLAST: 


A Drama of Modern Russia. 


By Mrs. FRED. PRIDEAUX, 
Author of “ Claudia,’”’ “‘ The Ninedays Queen,” &c. 
12mo, 236 pp., 1892, printed on hand-made paper, cloth, 
bevelled edges, 5s. net. 
SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

F -— As interesting as a novel......commands atten- 
tion, and sometimes enthralls.” Christian World.—** Warm 
breath of genuine inspiration.” I eckly Register.—"* Genuine 
and often quite remarkable in power.” Glasgow Herald.— 
“Exceedingly interesting.” Literary World.—** Much high 
and noble thought.” Saturday Leview.—* Basil, though a 
Peasant, is a poet and a seer.”’ 


MUSA CONSOLATRIX. Poems 


by CHARLES SAYLE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ON ENGLISH LAGOONS: an 


Account of the Voyage of Two Amateur Wherrymen on 
the Norfolk and Suffolk Rivers and Broads. By P. H. 

RSON. Demy 8vo, 300 pp., with iS Illustrations in 
Text, 7s. 6d. ; or 4to, with 16 additional Full-page Plates, 
in helf-morocco (only 100 printed), 30s. net. 





Speekes 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
MORE ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. 


JACOBS aud BATTEN. r 
tetera: ~ Small demy 8vo, profusely 


GHAZELS from the DIVAN of HAFIZ. 


Done into English by JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 
12mo, 7s. 64. 


CUSTOMS and FASHIONS in OLD 
NEW ENGLAND. By ALICE MORSE EARLE. 
12mo, 320 pp., cloth, 7s, 6d. 


LOW TIDE on GRAND PRE. Poems 


by BLISS CARMAN. Small 4to, 116 pp., cloth, 5s, net. 


THE GOLDEN ASSE of APULEIUS. 


franslated cut of Latin by WILLIaM ADLINGTON. 
WHI 1566. With an Introduction by CHARLES 
VHIBLEY. Small 4to, xxx.—249 pp., half-buckram, 
12s. net. (No. 2 of the Tupor TRaNsLATIoNs.) 





FIRST PART NOW READY, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


THE ROYAL NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by R. LYDEKKER, B.A., F.G.S., F.Z.S. 
Preface by P. L. SCLATER, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Profusely Illustrated throughout. Two Superb Coloured Plates in each Part. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Cuanvos Hovsr, Beproxp Srreer, Srranp. 
‘ 
THE “BORDER” WAVERLEY. 


READY DECEMBER ist. 


PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 3 vols. 


Firreen Ercurnes by and after W. Q. Orcuarpson, R.A., Joun Perri, R.A., Hersert 
Dicxsrr, Frank Dapp, R.I., Anraur Horxtiys, A.R.W.S,, Srantey L. Woon, &c., &e. 


Introduction and Notes by ANDREW LANG. 


Lonpon: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, Krye Wittram Srreer, Srranp. 





Just published. 


JMASPERO (Prof. G.).—MANUAL of 


EGYPTIAN ARCH. .BOLOGY: a Handbook for Students and 
Travellers. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
English Edition, with Notes, by Ameua B. Epwarps, 


No. 938. —— DECEMBER, 1893, — 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS:—Armep Evrore: How Comme Events | Ph.D, LL.D. With 209 Illustrations. New Edition, Revised, with a 
Casr ram Suavows Brrore, by General Sir Archibald Complete Index. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 
: FATT - 
Alison, Bart., G.C.B.——Tur Story or Marertipei: Brine a [ZBL (Prof. CH.).—EXCl RSIONS 
. . _ , . ome - . ies , in GREECE to RECENTLY EXPLORED SITES of 
FinesipeE Hisrory or A Firesaine Famity.——Bern Jonson CLASSICAL, INTEREST, \ Fopular Account of the Results of 
we > . . a «| Recent Excavations for Students and Travellers. Translated by 
ix Epixsuran, by Professor Masson.—Eartscovrt, Chaps" | Ena BR. Pennine. Qlustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 
XLI.-XLIII.——Mayn’s Prace 1x tue Cosmos: Prorgssor H. Grevet & Co., 33, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Hvuxtey on Nature anv May, by Professor Andrew Seth. | — 
—Svuccessrut Fisu-Cutrure 1x tae Hieaianps, by John 
Bickerdyke.——Porr Avexanper VI. axp Cxsar Boraia: 
Were taey Porsoxen!? by W. W. Story.—-How Tommy 
Arxixs 1s Feo.——Tuae Rise ov Our Easr Argican Enrime, 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BEAND & 00.’S Al SAUCE, 


Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


—SrTreALine A Session. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixsurcit aX Lonpex. 


THROAT “> COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
Tn contact with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable confections 
becomes actively healing. 
Sold only in boxes. 7}d.. and tins, 1s.1}d., Labelled : 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Lta., Hommopathic Chemists, Lonpox | 


PIES. Also, 


]aSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


G PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
!~ ~CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. _ 


SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


Were awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour—Highest Award for Irish Damask Table Linen, Edinburgh, 1890. 
Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH DAMASK ae 


Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. 
Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2s. 11d. 







Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6. per doz. Table 
2} yds. by 3 yds.. 5s. lid, each. Kitchen 





2 se 
we 


Psa irs Table Cloths, 11}d. each. Strong Huckaback Towels, 4s. 6d. per doz. 
ed Frilled Liren Pillow Cases, from 1s. 2}d. each. 
Children’s Bordered, 1s. 34. per doz. _ Hemstitched : 
| R | Ss it CA M B R i C Ladies’ ° 2s.3d. 4, Ladies’, 2s. 9d. per doz, 
Gentlemen’s 3s. 3d. gn Gents’, 3s.11d. ,, 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs, in all the 
‘ latest styles, from 1s. to 20s. each. 
COLLARS : Ladies’ and Children’s 2-fold, 3s, 6d- 
per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s, 11d. per doz. BY SPECIAL 
CUFFS for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Cbildren, APPOINTMENTS TO 
THE QUEEN AND 


IRISH LINEN from 5s. 11d. per doz. 
Illustrated COLLARS, CUFFS, clk’ Gurus? aita_~=EMPRESS FREDERICK 
OF GERMANY. 


ce- Lis 
and Samples Post Free to Linen Fronts, 35s. 6d. half-dozen. 
any past af the World. Ss H 1 RTS. (To measure 2a. extra. ) 
BrLEAST. 


ROBINSONW & CLHAAVER, 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 'TRUBNER & CO. LIMITED. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


GLANCES BACK THROUGH SEVENTY YEARS: 


Autobiographical and other Reminiscences. By HENRY VIZETELLY. With Portrait. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 

GRAPHIC.—* Chatty and well-written reminiscences, which form one of the best books on the literary and artistic life during the present century 
published fer some time past.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The two volumes are not to be fairly judged even by the samples we have given, for where we have given one passage we 
have been obliged to pass over fifty every bit as good.” 

WORLD.—* Written throughout with a devil-may-care freedom, and a cheerful insouciance as to what may be the effect of the anecdotes it relates or the 
mysteries it reveals. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—* The volumes contain an enormous amount of anecdotal gossip and recollections of of well-known men and stirring times and 
events, and the lines with which the second volume closes have a one interest as coming trom Mr. Vizetelly.’ 


FIRST EDITION NOW READY. 


PROVERBS in PORCELAIN. To which is added 


‘““AU REVOIR,” a Dramatic Vignette. Ly AUSTIN DOBSON. With 25 Illustrations by Bernard Partridge. Small 4to, 5s. Also a 


aly 


Limited Edition printed on Large Paper. 





THE MATABELE WAR. 


THE STORY of an AFRICAN CHIEF. zone = Life of Khama. By Mrs. Wyndham Knight- 


THE ART of MUSIC. By C. Hubert H. Parry, M. A, Mus.Doc. Oxon, Cantab., and Dublin. Demy 


Svo, 12s. 
PIMES.—* Dr, Parry treats the subject, of which he is an acknowledged master, comprehensively in both its historical and modern phases.” 


WEIRD TALES from NORTHERN SEAS. From the Danish of Jonas Lie. By R. Nisbet Bain. 


With 12 Illustrations by Laurence ous sman. Demy Svo, 7s, 6d, 
al eclection from U ries of Jonas Li celebvated Danish novelist, from * Trold,” “ Den Fre ynte,”? &e.y with 12 Lustvations by the Il ustrator of © Jump to Glory Jane.” 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. The Text newly Collated 


and Revised. Edited by GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. Centenary Edition. In 4 vols , crown Svo, 21s, net. 
The most complete Edition of Shilley’s Poetical Works. 


LIVING ENGLISH POETS. MDCCCXCIII. With Frontispiece by Herbert Railton. Large crown 


Svo, printed on hand-mac¢e paper, parchment, or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 158. 
.L Companion Volume io Living English I'vets, MDCCCLXXNU, 


TEN NYSON : Poet, Philosopher, Idealist, “Studies of the Life, Work, and Teaching of the Poet- 
menseaie. By J. CUMING WAL TERS. With Portrait. Demy S8vo, 12s. 
TIMES.—* A work of no small merits,..... The biographical matter is partic alaaly good and well-selected.” 


FOUR. CENTURIES of ENGLISH LETTERS. A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the 


Pericd of the Paston Letters to the Present Time. By W. B. BCOONES. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE BOOK of GOVERNORS: the Historia Monastica of Thomas, Bishop of Marga, ap. 840. 


Edited from Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum and other Libraries. By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D., F.8.A., acting assistant Keeper in the Department of Eg) pti’ 
and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. Vol. 1. THE SYRIAC TEXT, INTRODUCTION, &c. Vol. If. THE ‘ENGLISH TRANSL ATION, 2 vols ,demy 8vo, £2 net. 


THE HISTORY of CANADA. From the Earliest Date of French Rule. Vol. VI. (1776-1779), with 
Maps. By WILLIAM KINGSFORD, LL.D., F.R.8. (Canada). Demy Svo, 15s. 
*,° The Five preceding Volumes of this work are published at 15s. per vol. 


THE ELEMENTS of HYPNOTISM. The Induction of Hypnosis, its Phenomena, its Dangers, and 


Value. By R. HARRY VINCENT. With 20 lllustrations, showing Experiments. Crown Svo, 5s. 


KEELY and his DISCOVERIES: Aerial Navigation. By Mrs. Bloomfield Moore. Demy 8vo, 
THE LIFE of MR. GLADSTONE. Told by Himself in Speeches and Public Letters. Compiled by 


I. J. LEECH. Crown svo 
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